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“AUTUMN, SCOTLAND— 
EVENING.” 
BY J. D. FRANCIS. 
Mr. J. D. Francis, whose taste 
and study in his art are so well 
known, has possess Se first of 
a ies of four pictures 
ores s at once to ilusteate the 
four nationalities of which the 
United Kingdom is d 
































the four seasons of a , and 
the four periods of day. 
Autumn, with Scotland for the 
seene, and evening for the period 
of the day, is the subject of the 
first picture, which is comprised 
in the Exhibition of the Society of 
British ists, at the Suffolk- 
street Gallery. In his treatment 
of the r gleaner Mr. Francis 
has ju ef avoided, on the 
one hand, that excessive — 
of rags and squalor with whic 
it is sometimes attempted to 
move our feelings, and that clean 
namby-pambyism which would 
represent all estates of life couleur 
de rose. The hard-working Scotch 
lassie, who is a handsome speci- 
men of the type, still plies the 
knitting-needle as she carries 
home her load, in reference to 
which the lines of Wordsworth 
might not inappropriately be 
quoted :— 

What mortal form, what earthly face, 
Ins the pencil lines to trace, 
And mingle colours that should breed 
Such rapture, nor want power to 


feed, 

For, had thy charge been idle flowers, 

Fair damsel! o'er my captive mind, 

To truth and sober reason blind, 

Mid that soft air, those long-lost 
bowers, 

The sweet illusion might have hung 
for hours. 

Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of corn, 


That touching! ——— thee born, 
Life's daily tasks with them to share, 
Who, whether from their lowly bed 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 
Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From Heaven, and feel what they 


repeat, 
While they give utterance to the 


That asks for daily bread. 


If we were disposed to be critical 
we right suggest whether the wild 
surrounding landscape, overgrown 
with es, was exactly the 
lace we should look to as a corn 
Fistrict, and whether the occupa- 
tion of gleaner had not more pro- 
y been reserved for one of the 
aughters of the sunny south? 
But, however this may be, the 
pieture is a most pleasing one— 
carefully painted in a rich and 
glowing tone. 


« LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE.” 
BY J. TENNANT. 


Asa lendoorge petuser of native 
scenery Mr. Tennant deservedly 
holds a high rank ; and as long as 
the bold mountsins, windin 
valleys, and gushing streams 
North Wales are sought out and 
admired by tourists his works 
will be popular. Mr. Tennant, 
with the experience of freyuent 
visits to his favourite haunts, dis- 
lays « thorough appreciation of 
the atmospheric effects appro- 
to various seasons of the 


year and various periods of the day. 
pure, healthy, and pleesing. In tho little work which we engrave, | varied scene—combining mountain, wood, and water—the effect 
and which is one of the artist's numerous contributions to the | of which is heightened by the iutroduction of some figures and 
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“ AUTUMN, SCOTLAND—EVENING."—BY J. D. FRANCIS.—IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


His colouring is always | Suffolk-street Gallery this year, we have a most picturesque and 
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“ LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE.”"—BY J. TENNANT.—IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





egress without being recorded, part- 
meat, with glazed brick walis, painted iron roof, rows of skylights, 
iron columns, ornamental ventilating grates, and other accessories 
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cattle, judiciously e 
sky is mottled with clouds ; buta 
bright sunshine es 


where the figures are located. 
Altogether, we have here 
oo ning. specimen of true _ 

scape, most artistically 
produced. : 


———== 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSH, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Tue public of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne are mainly indebted to the 
indefatigable labours of Mr. Alder- 
man Dodds, J.P., and C. F. 
Hamond, Esq., J.P., for the com- 
modious and handsome —- 
which has recently been open 
at the foot of owgate under 
the auspices of the corporation 
of that town. The new baths 
and washhouse, a drawing of 
which we have engraved, are 
designed in an attractive style, 
constructed externally of stone, 
and fitted up in the interior with 
the best and most durable ma- 
terials in every department. The 
style of architecture es 
somewhat of the Elizabethan ; 
but the aim of the designer has 
been to secure a building that 
would record its own purpose, 
and not be mistaken for an 
asylum, mechanics’ institute, or 
a vestry-hall. It is approached 
by a few steps, leading into a 
recessed porch. This porch is 
formed on the curve; and the 
building above it is carried on 
arches, -:pported by columns—a 
constru.tive feature which has 
been resorted to to obviate the 
acute angle that would otherwise 
have been formed by the meeting 
of the two streets. The super- 
intendent’s residence, which is in 
the centre of the building, com- 
prises kitchen, small scullery, 
pantry, gees. and two bed- 
rooms. The baths are on the left- 
hand side on entering the porch. 
There are fourteen warm and 
cold baths, one vapour bath, four 
tepid and cold shower baths, with 
waiting-rooms and conveniences 
attached. The baths are divided 
into first and second class. There 
is no plasterwork in the bath- 
rooms, nor throughout the wash- 
house, the whole of the walls 
being lined with glazed porcelain 
bricks of a warm buff colour. The 
divisions between the baths in the 
first class are enamelled slate, of a 
= green tinge, which contrast 
ae eng A Mo the buff brick 
ing an e grey roof paint- 
ing. The svocnte chums bath post: 
tions are plain slate, smooth on 
both sides. The whole of the 
baths are formed in one piece of 
Stourbridge fireclay, coated on 
the — — a layer of white 
poreelain. The bath ents 
are well ventilated. by ait 
The wasbhouse is reached from 
the opposite side of the porch to 
the baths. In the passage-way 
there is a spring-door, which can 
be opened by the superintendent 
only from the office, for the 
qfuree ef preventing ingress and 
be hh is a spaci a 
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This apartment is about forty fect square, and is divided by slate 
a into forty-five washing-stalls. Each stall has two fixed 

bs, one for washing in, and the other, which is of iron, and has a 
lid on, for boiling in. Thereare two wringing-machines in the wash- 
house. The roof is of iron, in three spans, and on the ridge and 
furrow principle. It is painted in parti-colour; the principles, 
girders, and projecting mouldings are of a deep blue, relieved with 
orange, ard Bac ed with a pale grey. The ventilation has been 
found to be highly successful. This is secured by means of a low roof, 
with skylights over each washing-stall, —— alternately at the 
bottom and thetop. Currents of air are admitted from the out- 
side through ventilators in the base, carried into the washhouse by 
chanrels formed by the side of the pipes. There are also glass 
louvre windows in each gable, and on the ridge there are a number 
of revolving cowls. 

The drying-room adjoins the washhouse, end communicates with it 
by opcn arches, without doors. It contains a hot-closet, heated by 
steam to a temperature of about 200 degs., and galvanised iron drying- 
horses are run into it, one horse being appropriated to each washer. 
Communicating with the dry ing-room is the laundry, which is fitted 
up with an ironing-stove, d»:mpeving-place, folding-tables, and two 

nt mangles. The stokery is placod at the extreme end of the 
Baitding. It contains a large steam-boiler and iron tanks for hot 
end cold water. The building is fireproof, and the furnace effectually 
consumes iis own smoke. ‘he =o of the fittings and details have 
been carried out with artistic feeling, and the structure is considered 
to be a model provincial establishment. It is from the design of 
Thomas Oliver, Esq., architect, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who has 
had considerable experience in the erection of this class of buildings, 
snd it has been carried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Oliver and Lamb, with the able assistanve of the borough surveyor 
of Newcastle. 








THE “GREAT EASTERN” STEZAM-SHIP. 


Tue close of the London season of 1859 will be marked in the 
chronicles of our time by one of the greatest facts of ourage. On 
Monday the Great Eastern steam-ship may be said to have received 
her confirmation as a vessel ready for sea, and that grand service for 
which she is destined. The time has at length arrived when a few 
days will solve the a!l-important problem of whether a ship of 22,090 
tons burden, and capable of carrying a population of 10,000, could 
be made t> travel the ocean at ths rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
to bring Calcutta within thirty days’ bail of London, thus super- 
seding all the present complicated arrangements which, besides 
involving many transhipments and much di:agreeable travelling, is, 
after all, in a great measure dependent on the will of foreiga Powers 
with whom, although we are friends to-day, to-morrow we may be 
standing in relations of bitter hostility. 1f seven was hitherto the 
orthodox number of the wonders of the world, the Great Eastern 
may now fairly rank as the eighth; and further, and without any 
contradiction, may take place before her predecessors, as being 
beyond all comparison the greatest wonder of them all. 

It is some nine or ten years since Mr. Brunel published his plan 
for the construction of the monster ship, and the number of wise 
heads that were set shaking in incredulous contempt at the, to them, 
insane p:oject, is well remembered by many who assisted at Mon- 
day’s ceremonial, Forturately for Mr. Brunel and his magnificent 

eme a naval architect was found, in the person of Mr. Sextt 
Russell, who had the rare faculty of being able to see a few inches 
beyond his nose, and between t.e two the stupendous idea gradually 
began to as:ume the form of a colossal reality. It seems be Fv 
terday when the fi:st bar of the keel was laid, when the ring of tho 
hammer was heard riveting the first plate, and now the gigantic 
ship floats complete on the bosom of Fa'‘her Thames—the cynosure 
of all the scientific eyes in the world, the rich reward of her enter- 
prising projectors, and the pride and admiration of the whole British 
nation. Many difficulties and obstacles impeded the progress of the 
monster ship. There were scientific a commercial ‘diffi - 
culties, monetary mishaps, and some mechanical blunders. But the 
great principle, like all great and true principles, has outlived them 
all ; and now, as a maiter of course, gets the warmest adhesion from 
those who in the first in:tance were most strenuous in dou its 
success. We can well remember the protratted ies of the 


laborious launch, the disappointing bulletins from to coll 
; rogress of six inches, now a@ standstill Pax 


announcing now a 
hours—the jokes, the shrugs, the criticisms, the abuse, which 
almost broke the heart of a man of genius, and the final sense 
of relief on the part of the public when it was announced 
that the Leviathan was at length afloat in Deptford Creek. 
But it would seem as if then, and only then, the real 
troubles of the undertaking were about to begin. All the capital 
had been expended, the public refused to advance any more money, 
and if the directors wished their ship to be anything but a helpless, 
unfinished carcase on the waters, £300,000 more must be found to 
make her ready for sea. To the exertions of Mr. Campbell, the 
present chairman of the board, and to Mr. William Jackson, the 
eminent and well-known contractor of Birkenhead, we believe, is 
greatly owing the pleasant result of our being at length able to 
apnounce that the Great Eastern is ready for sea. But one still more 
remarkable aid was forthcoming, and which we could hardly believe, 
only that we have it on the very best authority—it was a subscription 
of no less than £50,000 of the supplementary capital, in sums of from 
£1 to £5, by persons in the Lasnbiess ranks of life—domestic 
servants, costermengers, greengrocers, and labourers—who tendered 
their money avowediy without any expectation of profit, but solely 
that they might at length hear of the great ship which they looked 
upon as the pride of England being fairly afloat on the deep waters. 
Such a fact at once took the vessel out of the category of mere com- 
mercial undertakings, and more than avything else stimulat:d the 
brave men who were her projectors to renewed exertions for her 
ultimate completion. 

The rapidity with which her internal fittings have been completed 
is not the least remarkable fact in tho ship's most remarkable history. 
Two cr three months ago she was nothing but a huge shell, blank 
and unm aning without, and within a scene of chaos and confusion 
from stem to stern. On Monday she floated upon ths 
water trim as a cutter, her five masts up and fu'ly rigged, her 
noble deck smooth as a bowling-green, her tremendous engines 
in complete working order, and her spacious saloons invitingly ready 
for the very numerous company who partook of the hospitality of 
the directors. In the interval which had elapsed since our previous 
visit the progress made by the contractors was miraculous; and 
bere we may mention that, having given to Mr. Scott Russell the 
lion’s share, the remainder of the credit must be divided between 
Mr. Parry, who supplied all the movable internal mw Mr. Crace, 
who decorated the great saloon, and Mr. Finch, of Chepstow, the 
last-named having supplied three out of the five masts with which 
the vessel is rigged. 


bly the greatest 
in easy experimental ile The 


e result 
met with the unqualified praise of all the scientific nt. 
In fact, they worked as easily as if they had been two years in use, 
and left little doubt on the of those per- 


formance that the promised twenty miles an hour would be a com- 
paratively easy achievement. The deck hiwvi bm nigen Oe sent ee 
and were soon 


aston elaborate f the upon 
which Mr. Crace has exhaw all bis well-known pro in 
renaissance decoration. Much skill has in first been shown 


in making the best of the masts and funnels, obstacles which could 
not be removed, and which in less skilful hands would have. very 





much obstructed the view, and spoiled the general effect of the 
saloon. But Mr. Crace has squared these uusightly objects, and 
covered them with large and costly mirrors, so placed that, instead 
of contracting the view, they give the effect of much greater ~~ 
than is really available. The chive, and all spaces not ocoupi Mf 
looking-glasses, are with a peculiarly rich white and gol 
i cornices, and interspersed with 
The floor is covered with 


room 
principal cabin of a merchant-ship. 
ot off 


hangi f the most superb tabaret of th: colour, fringed 
with silk ie enll looped up with tasols of the newest desig ; 
in short, gives the idea more of the Seske reoeplben 
a Royal palace 
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tained some 600 of their friends. Arrangements had beon made for 
350, but the thirst of the British public for scientific investigation, 
especially when a cham luncteon crowns the vista, brought 
down such of that entertainment had to be found for 
nearly double the number, Thanks, however, to tho provision of 
Mr. Quartermaine, of the Ship, to whom the commissariat had been 
intrusted, there was enough and to spare for everybody, and the 
wines were always ready in abundance when some noble commercial 
or patriotic sentiment required to be toasted. Around these two 
principal saloons the sleeping-berths of the passengers are skilfully 
arranged, the it of dation being regulated, of course, 
by the price paid for the passage. But it is hardly fair to call them 
mere seeing that they are, generally speaking, rather suites 
of apartments, comprising sleeping, sitting, and dressing rooms, all 
self-contai and offering to females as complete seclusion as if 
they were in their own homes. The smallest of these berths is larger 
ba the — Sere bs aced —< Lewy a" have the peculiar 

vantage ing C) t, and possessing the most 
ample and ready means of ventilation. We believeit ishardly yet 
settled where the first tal trip is to extend to, but the general 
rumour on board on Monday was that the ship will first proceed 
some three or four hundred miles out to sea and return, without any 
persen on board save the captain, officers, and crew; that on her 
return she will steam down to Portland, and, ifthe weather should 
be very fine, cross over to Cherbourg, in order to give our French 
neighbours the opportunity of s in the pleasure which all 
Englishmen unfeignedly feel in the completion of the great ship. 
Ultimately her destination is said to be Portland, in the United 





disastrous event known to di ited members as a ‘‘ count out ; ’ 
but it that Lcrd Palmerston, fearing such a casualty, and 
being determined to keep his promise to the noble ed 
&@ commission on for which = House must be made, and thus 
the festivities on the Great Eastern were ited from 
be rch the nation of the luxury of a long de on foreign 
po tics. 


Among the visitors were the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of 
Churston, the sng Bileamere ; Lérd 8 


Mr. Brunel, 
regret of all, was by iadisposition from being 
present and sharing the festivity which marked the successful com- 
letion of his grand idea. He was, however, represeuted by Mr. 
Sesemm, who has for him watched and superintended the building 
and completion of the ship from first to last. 

The numerous company having duly explored the ship from stem 
to stern—not forgetting the engine-room, where the temperature 
closely approximated to boiling heat—adjourned to the large saloon, 
where an abundant and luxurious luncheon had been prepared for 
them. 

Mr. Roy Campbell, chairman of the company, presided at the 
a table, supported by Mr. William Jackson, Sir C. Napier, 


After the usual loyal toasts followed ‘The Army and Navy,” which 
were respectively replied to by Sir Charles Napier and Colonel 
Buckley, the gallant Admiral o g, when responding for the 
Navy, that no doubt the.Great Zastern would easily run down any 


smaller ship that 
apy way in her, she would have very little difficulty in getting out of 


the way of her colossal enemy. 

Stanley rose to p' the toast, “‘ Prosperity to the Great 
Ship.” We regret to say the position in which we sat was so 
far from where ris Lordship stood as to prevent our giving more than 
an Cutline of his Lordship’s observations. We understood his Lord- 
ship to say that it would be impossible to pass over so conspicuous 
an occasion as the present without making some attempt to express 
what he was sure they all felt respecting the beautiful vessel, her 
management, and the zeal and en of the company by 
whose exertions she had been brought to her present state of 
maturity (Hear, hear). They all know that the building of 
this gigantic ship was an eons which had been — 
throughout its ss with ti eepest anxiety, not merely 
by the few who had a material interest in its prosperity, but by 
7 2 who took an interest in the commercial greatness of 

d, and every intelligent and thinking man throughout the 
civilised world (Cheers). He supposed that most of the company 
whom he then had the hgnour of addressing knew the work which 
the ship was intended to do, and what ular qualifications for 
doing it she was intended to possess. It was expected that she 


would mske the voyage to Calcutta in thirty-two days, carryiog coals 


e.ough to last her the whole voyage out and home, and thus sweep- 
ing away at once the long catal of delays and defects which at 
present wexe found to be so and obstructive to the full 
development of steam navigation. She would contain a po on 
of nomadic English men and women of not less than ten d 
in number, for whom not only the comforts but the luxuries 













were aware that nothing had 
which the most untiring energy and 
skill could accom to secure its 
ceeded, most unexam 
difficulties—and in 
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separated by an intervening ocean, but which science and trade were 
gradually bringiog ; together as it were, in spite of nature. If it suo- 
ceeded it would er the passage to distant countries, and over 
stormy seas, as easy and as free from discomfort or danger as an 
ordinary railway journey by land. It would give to commerce a 
stimulus and a development hardly possible in the present state of 
steam navigation, but, above all, it would enab!'e us, if unhappily 
the necessity should arrise, to pour reinforcements of troops into our 
great Indian empire with a rapidity = equal and a facility much 
ter than that offered by the overland route, besides giving us a 

ine which wou'd be wholly independent of the friendship or enmity 

of any other Power (Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear. pe t would do 
mere. He did not say that it would quite solve great poli ‘ical 
problem of our time, which was known as the Eastern Question, but 
at least it would render the solution of that problem a matter of 
much less pra tical importance to England than it was at present 
(Hear, hear). It was universally acknowledged amongst English 
statermen that the principal interest—indeed he might say the sole 
interest—which we in Egypt and the countries adjacent arose 
from the fact that they enabled us to carry on more rapidly our 
intercourse with India. Here we were offered a means of com- 
munication equally rapid, but by another line, aud the result 
must be that the overland route must be virtually superseded 
(Hear, hear). So much for the undertaking. As for those who had 
carried it out, his hearcrs were aware that their course had not been 
one of unbroken prosperity and success. ‘I'hsre had been a time of 
difficulty, of despondency, and of doubt, and when even total failure 
seemed more than probable. At that time Mr. Campbe'l—({toud 
cheers)—and his fellow-directors undertook the management of tho 
corcern. They brought their knowledge to bear, their intimacy 
with commerce and its requirements. They brought to bear all the 
resources of science and ef the highest mechanical skill; the capi- 
talists of England placed confidence in them, and the result was 


what they saw around them at the present moment. (The noble 
Lord resumed his seat amid loud and much cheering. 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. W. Jackson, and Mr. Scott sell, severally 


addressed the meeting in connection with the toast of ‘‘The Directors 
and the Engineer and Architect,” and the formal proceedings were 
brought to a close, although every person lingered until dusk about 
the deck of the sbip, as if loth to depart from the contemplation of 
so interesting and worderful an object as the Great Zastern. 








Tue Frencu Camp at St. Maur—The Siécle gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the situation of the troops now encamped at St. Maur :— 
* Such is the = = the French character, and such the vigour of con- 
stitution of the ers, that the mation is already complete between 
ose who came y. 
to pitch their 


on a good bed,’ said a madier of the Guard to a 
visitor, pointing at the same time to that on which he had sle It was 
purely and simply composed of some bundles of hay which had been dried 
by the sun on the glacis of Vincennes. ‘It is a long time,’ he added, ‘since 
we had such a bed, or were able to sleep so quietly. In Italy, owing to the 
storms and the unds, we had more frequently to lie down in the 
water, and then, ore we had well settled ourselves there, were o 
While speaking thus the 
thread, and a thimble, and, sitting 
proceeded gravely to a + rent in his red trousers with a 
i jacket o This 


by the incOmes at the other 
eens - Papin a of 
Deen Enna eens etsoun sum is 495. ere is one 
scale than this last-named—that, namely, in which the 


incomes are £50,000 » dm this class there are 51 persons, while the 
gross amount of Une incomes i» 45,090.42. so that the average income in 


this class be ? a year. The incomes between £900 and 
£1000 are less ‘than any others. They amount together to 
£786, 888. A’ Telates to schedule E—that which includes 


“the profits of office.” Again, looking at the return 
which hp ote ty April, 1858, we find that, as before, the incomes 
between £100 ; year are so much more numerous thin any others 
as to make @ ugomm inthe ate than those higher in the scale. 
Together they amount to £3)452,41 he highest ineomes in the schedule 
are put down 88 £5000 and upwards. They are 72 in number, and in the 
aggregate amount to £624,925. There are similar details relating to Ireland, 
all given in great detail. 

A Free Ficut 1x Arxansas.—The Fayetteville Arkansian of 
July 2 gives the following account of a rencontre in Huntsville :—‘‘ Since 
our last issue our quiet town has been thrown into a high state of excite- 
ment . a report that there had occurred on the public square of our sister 
town, Huntsville, a fatal rencontre, wherein Mr. Forester Black, son of 
Colonel William Black, of this city, and Mr. Warren Sams, a merchant of 
Huntsville, were killed imm tely, and John Black and Dr. James 
Smithson, of this city, and Constable Moody and James Sams, of Hunts- 
ville, were severely wounded, All the above-named parties were personall 
known to most of our citizens, and the utmost anxiety was felt and om 
fested to know the particulars of the distressing edy. We proceed to 
give the particulars of the affair as it has been deta’ to us by several eyo- 
witnesses, It appears that on Friday, the %th inst., some altercation between 
James Sams, the son of Warren Sams, and Forester Black took place, in which 
insulting words and threatening actions were used by young Sams 
towards Black. No collision, however, resulted at this time, and it 
was supposed that there would be no further quarrel. Several hours after- 
wards some hard words were interchanged between Warren Sams and 
Forester Black, when both drew weapons, the former a bowie-knife and the 
latter a revolver. Black's pistol missed fire twice, and was discharged at 
Sams twice, the last shot, as is supposed, taking effect in the head of Sams, 
Sams in the meantime advancing on Black with his knife. One of our 
informants states that Sams was in the act of falling when the report of 
firearms from en unexpected quarter was heard, and Sams fell instantly. 
Just at this time young Sams came running up with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun, and discharged one barrel at the distance of six or eight feot 
into the side of Mr. Black, and just as he was falling fired the other 
barrel into his back—both barrels heavily charged with buckshot. 
Young Sams then attacked Dr. James Smithson, knocking him down with 


| his gun, when Dr. D. Smithson, a brother of James, advancing to aid his 


brcther, struck at Sams with a gun, but missed him and felled his brother 
to the ground. James Smithson, who, it seems, was unarmed, wrested the 
ehot-gun from the bandsof D. C. Smithson and chased young Sams off the 
ground, snapping the gun at him in his flight. Several pistol-shots were 
fired and towie-knives used by some persons as yet unknown, probably by 
interested spectators. An idea may be formed of the unparalicled savage- 
ness of the street-fight, when it is considered that Warren Sams 
was shot with ten pistol-balls, and stabbed once or twice in the breast; 
thut Forester Black was shot twice with a double-barrelled shot-gun, John 


(June 29) been had 

; was a graduate of the 

jaronce, Sesnemes, Law and bad been for several years located at 

feats fm the practice of his profession. He was esteemed by 

‘brotLer lawyers, and had many warm friends. We knew him 

Sidininataeiarat sh beware hos ok 

intercourse, whose beart was bound to hie friends 

| cords of stoel, He thus, unfortunately, fell at the ags of twenty-five 

ears, leaving a young wife, sisters and brothers, and an aged father, to 
bewail bis untimely end.” 
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SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


PaLmonTOL OGy.—In 1853 the Academy of Sciences, Paris 
offered a prize for a work ‘‘Onthe Lawsof the Distribution of Fossil Organic 
Bodies in the different Sedimentary Strata according to the Order of Super- 
position.” M. H. G. Bronn, of Stuttgardt, is the successful candidate. The 
Academy bas ordered his work to be printed; but, in accord nce with its 
usages, it will be some time beforeit can be issued. M. Bronn has printed a 
Germen translation ty satisfy the ardent desire of his countrymen. A trans- 
lation of the Jast chapter, gi a summary of the essential results at 
which M. Bronn has arri 
Natural Hi . The article is entitled ‘On the Laws of the Evolution 
of the Organic World during the Formation of the Crust of the Earth.” 

Araco’s Works.—The new volume just issued is entitled 
“Mélanges”. It contains a number of reports made to the Acidemy of 
Sciences, Paris, since 1815; letters and discourses on educational subjects ; 
and scientific notices on rain, hail, winds, hurricanes, waterspouts, &c. The 
volumeissold separately. It is one particularly interesting to meteorologists, 

Rotation oF Hotiow Seneres or Metat sy Heat.—Mr. 
George Gore, in the Philosophical Magazine, gives an account (with en- 
gravings) of an apparatus for producing rotation of hollow spheres of metal 
by means of ordinary heat, the moving body being placed upon a horizontal 
circular ring or railway. In February, 1859, Mr. Gure described similar 
phenomena caused by the hcat of electric-conduction resistance, 

ComPpaRATIVE Mortauity In ENGLAND AND AusTRALIA.—An 
interesting peper cn this subject, by Dr. Beddce, of Clifton, appears in the 
last Edinburgh Medical Journal. It contai luable sani ti 
The principal features of the medical geography of Victoria as distinguished 
from Britain are summed up in—1. The excess of deaths from violence, 
from disceses of the bowels liver, and heart, and from some affections of 
the rervous system; 2. The small proportion of deaths from diseases of 
the lungs and skin ; and, 3 The absence of malarial fever. The unfavour- 
able aspect of the first will dcubtless be lessened by the advance of the 
of sanitary 





colonists in habits of temperance and order and the progress 
improvement. Statistical tables are subjoined. 


Tne Ayg-Ayg.—In a letter to Professor Owen, Dr. H. Sand- 
with, Cclonial epee 4 of the Mauritius, relates how he obtained and 
maint:ins a male specimen of this interesting animal (the Cheiromys 
Medecascaricnsis of Cuvier), which is about the size of the hare, and 
which }artskes of the characters of the ape, squirrel, andrat. It is an 
object of veneration at Madagascar, the natives believing that those who 
touch it will die in the course of the year. It cost Dr. Sandwith £10 to 
overcome this scruyle. Sonnerat describes the animal as being very sloth- 
ful and gcecd-tempered, and says that the one he possessed lived for two 
mcnths on cooked rice, The name is derived from a supposed resemblance 
of its cry to an exclamation of the natives of Madegascar.—Linnean Society's 
Journal. 

Hanits oF Man.—* Illustrans commode vite’ (Lucretius), 
“Dluetrat'ng the common things of life,” is the motto of an interesting 
article by Dr. Jonathan Osborne in the last number of the Dublin Quarterly 
Jovrnal of Medical Science. I+ treats of our habits during sleep, when 
awake, when rising, and when in the erect posture; habits of the coun- 
texence ; of the voeal organs; of the eyelids; «f the short-sighted ; of the 
deaf; of the arms; and of locomotion. Although in a medical journal, the 
paper will be found perfectly intelligible to educated persons. 


GranitE.— An article by Mr. T. Rupert Jones, the able 


ved’ is given in the last number of the Annals of 


CHESS. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. H. B., Clifton, is thanked for the defensive move sug ested in the Muzio ‘bit, wh'ch, 
however, he will find is not tenable if correctly met. “For example, eupp7se After 

to Q 3rd 

9. QB P oe ban 

10. Q to K 3rd (ch) B to K 3rd 
White play, 11. Q B takes Q P. it impoesib'e for Black to + the low of 
a as,on the removal of the then attacked by the Rook, White has simply to 
sane eines Ship CER Eihep, he must win one of t for nothing, or both for one 

own. ‘ 





bem 
So.vTion or Prostem No. 806. 





WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

2. Ree ae Se ax K to K 3rd * 
to K 5 ‘a any other move, Whi ecks with 
2. P to@ Bath P or R moves is Peete Se 

8. es R, or 
takes P—-Mate. & Bio g rd B to K 4th or Q 4th 





PROBLEM No. 808. 
By J. J. Brees. 
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assistant eecretary of the Geological 8 ~g the weathering of g ‘ 
as thown in the Tors of Cornwall and Devon, appears in the Geologist 
for August (edited by Mr. 8. J. Mackie) We recommend this journal as a 
useful mcans of popularising the science to which it is devoted. 


Zoo.ocicaL Society.—The new number of the Proceedings 
contains interesting papers on the gorilla, by Professor Owen; on the 
hsbits of the mooruks and the New Holland crane, by Mr. George Bennett ; 
with others by Dr. Gray, Messrs. Adam White and P. Sclater, and other 
em nent zoologists. 


Ear.y TRAVELLERS IN InDIA.—In the new number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society are two interesting articles on “Travels 
in India,”"—one rt Mr. Osmond De Beauvoir Priaulx, on the Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of Tyana, as given by Philostratus; the other by Professor 
Wilson, on the Travels of Hioven Thsang. About a p. 50 Apollonius, a 
Greek philcsopher, is said to have set off from Antioch to visit India, its 
Bralbmns, &c , taking up at Nineveh one Damis, as a friend and interpreter. 
An acecunt is given of thcir journey throvgh Babylonia, the passage of the 
Indus, their reception by the King at Taxila, and particularly of their visit 
to the Sopboi or Brahmins, with whom they remained four months. Of 
courre the «ork abounds in descriptions of inconceivable marvels. The 
gecgraphy rcmincs Mr. Priaulx of a fairy tale; aud on reviewing the whole 
work of Philestratus he says, that it seems to him that Apollonius certanly 
pretenced to have travelled through India, that very possibly he did not 
visit it at all, tut fabricated bis journal from tales current about India, 
which he easily collected at Alexandria, that great resort for Indian 
merhents. The article by Professor H. H. Wilson relates to the Travels in 
India (tetween a p. 629 and 645) of Hiouen Thaang, a Chinese, which have 
been recently translateo by M. Stanislas Julien, of Paris, the most eminent 
Chinese scholarof thetime. Hiouen Theang travelled to India as a religinus 
mendicant, mostly alone, over at Jeast 15,000 miles. On his return to China 
he was acecmpanied by twenty-two horses, laden with 500 packages of 
books besides images of Buddha, and sacred rel cs ; and was received vy the 
Emperor with especial honours, and ever after treated with especial venera- 
tion. His account is much more trustworthy than the work of Apollonius 


Rearine oF Sttkworms.—Communications on this subj: ct— 
very important to France— have been recently made to the French Acwlemy 
ef Sciencts M. Thannaron, President of the Société d’Agriculture de la 
Dréme, has recently experimented with great success on the row'ng of 
silk worms in the open air, in rooms not warmed. The worms in the 
house made their cocoons five days earlier than those in the gardeus, Lut of 
about 650 coccons formed in the house 42 contained a dead black worm, 
which was not the case in any of the cocoons formed in the girten, though 
they were exposed to wind and rain. Madame Pirodon. at Versoud, noar 
Grenoble, has also informed the Academy that sbe has caused s.1k worn 8 to 
be reared from the egg in rooms with windows open, but supp ‘ed with 
curtains to prevent currents of air from coming on the worms, «1d also in 
‘warm rooms with closed windows. The worms reared in the fo mer pro- 
duced the best silk of the year; the silk of the worms in the latter was 
nearly unsaleable.—Cumptes Rendus, 

Sitx.—By recent experiments M. Schlossberger considers that 
he bas shown the chemical identity of silk and the spider's web. He pro- 
pores to call their immediate principle sericine, from serice, silk. 





Toe Wreck or THE “ Panamatta.”—Latest accc unts from this 
steam-ship, lately stranded on the Anegaga reef, brought to Southampton 
by the mail-steomer Teriot, state that the Paremetta had worked herself 
upright by minding she is lying. 


floats were taken 

ok large of apparatus, te ny f Stamsha’ —- + 
4 ig w 

w and other was sent out from Southampton by S -3 

last by the Atrate assist in the work of floating the Paramatta ; also 

seven divers and two steam-pumps, and an engineer to drive them. 


th 
mary, embezzlement of 
o cials, coining of ae Pay m 


even all his male ¥ 
distant they may be one from another. 
to Bu an notions 

adopted te Japanere from the 
cation. 


traitors, murderers, and incendiaries, The culprit is fastened on the 
head downwards, and is left to die, unless he obtains the favour of 
dispatched by stabs from a peniard. For incest, and adultery 
<u prits are plunged into cil. ~=Petty cal 
fraud (even at psy). and false testimony before a 

by henging or . If the off 

towels are opened—they 
on thi meelves. 
ments of the w 
and we infli by their 
Jepencse consider corporal it so 


strike their off , thirst, cold, 
hour, and the rigoar the RA yO incessantly 


- 


pa'n, excessive 
told that they must endure 
Hon or of falsehood and fraud, 
diligenti 
inspire the Ja 
E an 
restriction, and there are everywhere, 


nurrerous bock: Great of the literature of the j is 
Ch nere ; and thats enoubeiee Uf ests tod tantuain is derived from the 


re 
same people. The language commonly em’ is year becom: 
more Chinese in character. And yet the apanese doaplee the Chinese. 
Tiey do ro because from their early have been taught that the 


Chinese are not soldiers ; that in cmslonh tunes 
av immense Chinese and 
was ihe scourge of the sea 

Japeve:e—os were also the greater part of his companions.” 





Was 


White to play, and mate in five moves. 
CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


fmart Affair played by Mr. F. Heatry and another Amateur consulting 
together against Mr. Kuro. 


(Ruy Lopez’ Knight's Game.) 





BLACK (The Allies). Apes Ge. K.) | BLack (The Allies). ware (Mr. K.) 
1. P to K 4th to K 4 ; 

2 K Kt to B ard Q Kt to B ard bm point the game is not defcimt in 
3. 

4. PtoQ 4th BttakesQP |°) Gt KKtsth (eh) & K Bay 

Eh se sone ae Se ea oe 
6. Q takes ‘oO 

o Pte K oth P to Q B 8rd = oct ch) (34 4) 

8 K Bto P to Q 8rd 23. Q to 

QBiok bah Sey 1 
ever, failed w take advantage of)” | 28. QtoK Bath (chy K to Kt dad 

2 PtakesP |. @toK KeSrdoh) K to B ard 
wlan os BE Rare A] TY ewntag moe) 

10. Q B takes P B to K 8rd 5 

If; Gestion BA ora [29 QtoK Bard (ch) 

12. Kt to Q 2nd K to B 2nd (Having released their Rook, the ret is 
1 RtoKsq QtoQ 2nd plain sailing ) 

14.QtoKB4éth KBtoK2nd | 99. K to Kt 4th 

15. BtakesK KtP K takes B 80. P to K R4th (ch) K to K R 8rd 
16. Qto K Sth (cb) K to B 2nd $1. Rto K 6th(ch) Kto Kt 2nd 
17.BtoQB4th B takes B 82.RtoK7th(chy K to R 8rd 

18 Kt takes B QR toQaq 83. Ktto K 8 GRE Bey 
19. QR to Q sq takes R 34. Ktto K Kt 4th(ch)K to Kt Sra 
20. Qtakes Bich) K to Kt eq 35. AAG OY takes Kt 
(This appears his best move, and from 86. Qto K Kt 4th 


And Black mates in three moves. 


Game in the Match between Messrs. Wormacp and Campseci. 
(French Opening.) 


write (Mr. C BLACK = Ww) write (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. W.) 
1 Pto Bat P toK 17. Q to K R 5th B to K B 5th 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4h 18.QRtoB4éth  B takes B 
8. P takes P P takes P 19. K Rtakes B Soe sq 
4 KKttoB8rd BtoQ 8rd 20. Kt to K Kt to K R 8rd 
5. PtoQ B 4th 44 21. Kt to K 4th (¢) to K 4th (d) 
Shy Pt B to K 8rd 22. P to K Kt4th(@) Q takes Q 
7.QtoQKtsrd Qto K Ind () 23. P takes Q to K B 4th 
8. B to K 8rd P takes P 4% KttoQBSth PtoK B Sth 
9. B takes P B takes B 25. K R to Q 8rd Ey 
10. Q takes B K Kt to B 8rd San o5 takes R 
11. Castles on K side Castles 27. Kt takes R Ady B 
12. K Rto K eq Q to B 2nd 28. KttoQBS8rd KttoK 

18. Q R to Beq P to Q RSrd = 3 90m K to B Ind 
14. P to Q Sth P takes P $0. K to Kt 2nd K to K 8rd 
15. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt ity K to K B 4th 
16. Q takes Kt Q Kt to B ard 82.PtoK B38rd Drawn game. 





(a) Better to have taken Pawn with Pawn, (0) This prevents loss for the moment. 
(c) Threatening to pay Kt to K B 6th (ch), and thus forcing mate in three moves. 

id) This move effect z turne the t 

¢) Had he moved Q to K 2nd, White could tave taken the Q Kt Pawn with impunity, 





CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No, 1111.—By E. B. C., of Hoboken. 
White: K at K Kt 5th, R at K B 7th, Bat K Kt 8th, Ps at K 5th and 
Black: K at Q 4th; Ps pe Lk LL and Q Kt 5th. 
White to . mate in five moves. 


No. 1112.—By R. A. Proctor, Cambri 
R 5th and K 8rd, Kt at 


5th. 
at K R 6th, P at K B rd. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
No. 1118.—By A. Lutman, of Melbourne, 
White: K at K Kt Sth, Q at Q R aq, B at K 8th, Kt at Q R 2nd, Ps at K 


he em 
Black: K at Q R 6th, Kt at K Raq, Ps at K Kt 8rd and K B 2nd. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Kt 6th, Ps at K 








Tue Contsrom sy Moor.iont.—The sun 
we arrived at the Coliseum, and the widowed rey of night's fair q 
shone upen its hoary bead. Hours and hours we to 
grand and solemn aspect of the old ruin, 
of that silvery The broken wall, 
the the shattered architrave grew bright 








clations of spot 
am a still — to my memory, but which 


neighbouring viney: alone 
er aahs wien up tients and I 


left the 
uitted it reluctan’ promising curselves to come 
in Rome, to cahey abaes 80 pecultariy éel 
D. 0 Donovan, 
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FRANCE AND ITALY. 
The Ceputicand has an article showing what France has done 
for Italy. - It commences by saying— 
It would be too sad 


Much bas been said about the ingratitude of Italy. 
to believe in it, but it may not be useless tu show that it has neither cause 


nor pretext. 
It contrasts the enthusiasm in Italy for France during the war with the 





——< Fe a now. It describes the i arose — 
peror beginning year. e plan iberating Ita! 
when first was met in France and in Europe by “a profound and 
universal of discontent.” 

In France the were general and public; in Europe the 


threats were ly disguised. 

In a few days the Emperor trium over all internal difficulties, calls 
back, rallies round him public by his superior common sense, his 
his services; then, certain of the support of 


mon' 


making concessions one quarter of which would have preveated war two 
months earlier, cedes Lombardy, recognises the com 
Italian nationality, admits a Confederation of 





Piacenza, Brescello, Pizzighettone, Rocca d'Anfo, 
and all that portion of the Venetian which extenced 


Ancona territory 
+ ator Volta, on the right bank of the Mincio, and which formed part of 
e ‘ 


Doubtless, in not separating Venice completely and absolutely from the 
house of Hapsburg the Emperor has not done all that he wishd to do 
se ; but, as a French Sovereign, he has done all that he was allowed 

0. 

Have men clearly put the question to themselves what the difference 
would have cost ? 

It would have cost long sieges, new battles, new loans, an immediate war 
on the Rhine. disturbances in Central Italy, insurrections in Hungary and 
elsewbere, which it would have been necessary to tolerate, perhaps to en- 
courage; in a word, it would have cost the abandonment of the principles 
of order and the adoption of the principles of revolution—of tation for 
the present and an abyss for the future, without speakiog of a possible 
return of good fortune. 

Compared to such dangers, what a determined and successful war might 
have procured for Venice sinks into insignificance. And will Italy refuse 
this sacrifice to the Emperor and to France, who have made such great 
sacrifices fur her’ 

Henceforth Italian nationality exists, if the Italians are clever and wise 
enough to turn to account the ae which the peace secures to them. 

If the consequences of the peace of Villafranca receive the development 
which may be expected from it, and which we —_ will be attained, Italy 
will only form one confederated country, of which Venice will form part; 
Piedmont will dominate by her influence, and will form a State of 8,000,000 
souls ; the Pope, having already promised important reforms, sec 
his Government, and granting liberal reforms in the provinces, will give the 
example of serious and practical reforms which, emanating from so high a 
quarter, cannot fail to have fruitful results. 

Italy understands, we are convinced of it, that she is really free. If she 
does not understand it, so much the worse for her! 

Let her ponder well upon it. If the powerful hand which for a moment 
was extended to ber should be withdrawn, neither the fine speeches in the 
English Parliament, nor partial insurrections, nor sterile sympathies from 
the Liberal pany in Europe, would prevent Austria from once more domi- 
nating over Italy, and then it would be—from Turin to Messina, 


American System oF Fraup.—{To the Editor.)—I beg to state 
that a similar letier to the one alluded to in the paragraph in the 
ILLUSTRATED Loxpon News of the 6th inst. has been received by a relative 
of mine, couched in nearly the same words, the circumstances of the 
announcement of the death in the Times, &c., being precisely similar. 
Fortunately in this case no notice was taken of the letter. No doubt, 
therefore, this system of fraud is practised to a considerable extent, and in 
many cases with success. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
ment in your Paper will effectually check such gross attempts to extort 
mcney in such a heartless and nefarious manner.—A Constant Reaper. 











CLOTHWOREERS’ HALL. 


Tur Clothworkers, one of the twelve City companies, were 
origizaily inco’ by Edward IV., in 1482, as Shermen 
(Shearers), and were united with the Fullers in 1528 by Henry 
VIlI., the conjoined fraternity being then named Clothworkers. 
This we learn from Mr. Timbs’s “Curiosities of London,” which 


‘the true English and 
, and dagger ; 
entertained the King, 


FeRy®, ‘it is to see Cl ays 

nights, in one body of fiame, it having the cellars full of oyle. 

Gazette of September 8, 1666, announces the fire to have stopped 

near Clothworkers’ Hall. The list of the company's charities is re- 

markable for its number of anniversary sermons and lectures, and 

for its bequests for blind persons. The company’s almshouses (now 
original i ' i , on part of a en be- 

n 


* Yea,’ qu ‘Master, ‘and 
je Ba gg a happy man that I live to see this day.’ Then the 
King al » ‘Stone, give me thy hand; and now! am a 


meeting-places of the Government Comm’ ; by Parlia- 
a. pony they were os barracks ; the 
Z rat revel In 's and the 


al might be ready to join in processions and The 
an tal wt ha open Umber rele wheats tan’ Baa 
mo! ‘, and other es, suspended the of 
their pageants. In the centre of roof was a louvre, or : 


The floor was strewed with rushes ; the tables were planks on 
tressels ; a reredos, or screon, crossed the 
entrances tothe , larder, ani kitchen ; ‘ minstrailes 
were in a aloft; and there were tem or 
jc ta Other passages branched to the wine ale 
rs, the chambers. Annexed to the buttery were the 
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is an elegant design, and com- 
municates with the main body 
by a long corridor, covered with a 
waggon-headed glass roof, and 
having arange of windows on each 
side filled with a small pattern 
ground-glass. At this corridor 
the grand hall is seen with a noble 
flight of steps branching off right 
and left on the first landing, and 
thence leading to the most noble 
hall of its kind in London, the 
large windows of which are being 
filled with stained glass, as are 
also the lunettes above. 
THE BANQUETING HALL. 
The Cilothworkers’ Company 
have vied successfully with their 
fellow companies in erecting a 
building containing such an ele- 
t apartment as the one of 
which we have the pleasure of 
giving to our readers an Illustra- 
tion. The noble room is in 
happy keeping througbout in its 
roportions and decorations. Its 
ength is 80 feet ; breadth, 50 feet ; 
and height, 40 feet. On its east 
and west sides it is divided into 
five bays, and at its north and 
south ends into three bays. Be- 
tween each bay is a three-quarter 
column of highly-polished Peter- 
head Aberdeen granite, with 
capitals of Caen stone, and bases 
of black marble. Each plinth 
is composed of dove, Hayton 
=> and black Italian marble. 
he pillars support a good bold 
rieze and cornice, from which 
’ the spring of the coved 
ceiling. There are lunettes formed 
n the coving of the ceiling, which 
are filled with stained glass, repre- 
senting the arms of thetwelve prin- 
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NEW BATHS AND WASHHOUSE, NEWCALTLE-ON-TYNE.—SEE PAGE 159. 








end of the room is the minstrels’ 
gallery, beneath which are three 
— , wr which refiect and 
re the proportions 

no adushellign Siketeoeis a 
dais end has a mirror in the centre 
bay ; whilst the two others contain 
a niche, in each of which is a 
figure—one that of Charles L,, 


cleck, over the grand rooney, 2 


each side also there is a fireplace 
in the bays adjoining the central 
door. Over are mirrors, 
The ceiling, which, as we have ob- 
served before, is coved, has 
a bold framework, if we may so 
speak, enriched with flowers ; and 
between this it is subdivided into 
about seventy sunken panels, en- 
riched with roses and other flowers 
= is B pe yd chaste and 
rmonious wi C) on 
portions of the building. We 
— 7 ~_ * w-y of - 
eliers, which are vy good 
will not detrast from os dee 
sions of the apartment : they are 
by Messrs. Deane, of King Wil. 
liam-street, London-bridge. 







side are designed by Mr. Bishop, of Doctors Commons. They are 
composed of the arms of the various benefactors and grandees of 
the company who have figured at various periods. At the south 


The compary may justly be proud of their edifice. Mr. A 
the architect, has produced a work which sustains his repetettin’? 


cipal companies of the city of London. bee f are very bright and 
by M 
and to Mr. Brodie, the clerk of the works, much praise is also due. 


clear in their colouring, and are manufaetu essrs, Lavers, of 
Southampton-street, Strand. The five large windows on the east 
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HELIGOLAND.—SEE PAGE 167. 
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LITERATURE, 
VERSE AND VERSE-MAKERS. 





calling a mere verse-maker a poet, 
inane, and utterly abhorrent to sense and music? And shall 
at omen editors of “All the Year Round,” or ‘Once a 
eek,” and a hundred other journals not sonoticeable, continue to 
foster a pernicious delusion by i their columns twaddle 
in rhyme, and calling it poetry? Shall ‘Tompkins, because his ‘‘ Ode 
to the Moon” has mbiishsd ia the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” of his 
local journal, print a whole volume, and launch it at the head of the 
unoffending public? Shall Jenkinson, because his first rhymed ven- 
ture, unluckily for him, was praised by the Morning Post, malig- 
nantly produce a second series of platitudes in verse, and flatter him- 
self 1 because they are in verse they shall cease. to be platitudes? 
Shall young ladies, instead of smiling, sipging, and being amiable, be 
deceived by unwise, or perhaps merely gallant, friends into the belief 
that the power to rhyme is the power to make poetry, and that 
Sappho did not suffer before she could sing? Were it not for 
the fact that every volume out of the thousand vseless volumes 
of verses that are a year published in our land encourages, 
to some extent, the industry of the papermaker, the compositor, 
and the bookbinder, we should lock upon the constant pub- 
lication and reiteration of trash p ay be poetry as an 
unmitigated evil. But, like other evils, it its good side. It 
amuses harmless folly, and does good to trade, and, though it 
cannot be praised, may for this reason be tolerated. 

The great mistake made by the vast mass of young men and 
women who write or publish verse, and peak to the public 
‘to buy the tinsel at the price of gold, is their apparently rooted 
idea of the identity of verse and poetry, than which nothing can 
be more false ; and the correlative idea that a love and apprecia- 
tion of poetry, and a sympathy with it, are of themselves sufficient 
to produce a poet. If any urchin in the street who has a good ear, 
and can whistle a tune which he has once heard, were, upon the 
strength of his er of whistling, to rush to Messrs. Cramer and 
Beale’s and publish the odds and ends of all the melodies he ever 
heard, under the impression that he was a Mozart, or a Beethoven, 
or even a Verdi, he would not act more irrationally than the mass of 
our authors of so-called poems who vex the ear of the gentle public 
with their weak echoes or their positive discords. If any one who, 
after a day's saunter through the Crystal Palace, and a genuine 
admiration of the casts of ancient and modern sculpture there 
displayed in such beneficent variety, should forthwith go home, 
and make a doll out of a piece of word, or, were it 
winter, out of a pile of snow, and insist upon the world’s admira- 
tion of him as a new Phidias or Praxiteles, he would not do 
a@ more foolish thing than the good people do every day who 
publish rhymes under the lelusion that rhyme is poetry. Were 
every sweet young lady who dances the poika to the admiration 
of her inamerato to hurry to the Opera House and ask for an 

ement in the ballet, under the impression that she was a 
Tagvioni, an Eilsler, a Carlotta Grisi, or a Cerito, she would be guilty 
of no greater absurdity than is committed by the estimable young 
ladies whose fathers, brothers, or husbands pay the expenses of 
printing their ‘‘ poems.” : 

At least three months ago we set aside a large batch of such 
P eaapeary all the authors of which demanded notice at our hands. 

that day there has been an increase of at least double the 
number on our shelves. We lack the time and the courage to look 
at the later growth. But of the first batch we shall endeavour to 

© in this present clearance of our conscience, and leave the 
be agen we are in the humour to take cognisance of them. 
We dip into, the pile at random. First to our hand comes “The 
Relief of Lucknow, and other Poems,” by S. H. Sharman (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.). The Essex papers, it appears, describe this book 


to contain “ hic,” “‘ lofty,” and “ genuine poetry.” We cannot 
agree with the press when we light on a passage like this :— 
When first 


The insurrection spread, the brave Havelock, 
Rapid and bold tactician, marshalled quick, 
At Allahabad, a little company, 

And, Gideon-like, with little means, strode on, 
Strong in 


his mission. 
Or like this :— 
The clouds of night rolled down the western sky, 
As morning slowly trod her gloomy wa, 
O’er Lucknow’s halls, her mosques, om ces. 
Or like twenty more that we would cite, if the citation would serve 
any purpose. ‘The author thus explains and apologises for his 
book :— 
From childhood the favourite recreation of the author has been he 
rusal of our best English poets ; and he has occasionally at the close of a 
ps of tedious mental toil found a pleasant reaction in penning a few lines 
on such subjects as may tave occurred to him. He does not, for one 
moment, p to Pp that his attempts will place him even in 
the lowest rank of the gifted ** children of song,” but he does venture to 
hope that in the lines on Lucknow the indulgent reader will overlook the 
shortcomings of the writer in the interest which must ever attach to his 
theme. 





This is precisely what the reader should not overlook. If the 
theme be high, £0 should the treatment be. He who aspires to baild 
a palace has no right, after he has built something no better than a 
mud hut, to apologise for the meanness of the result by the magni- 
ficence of the design, 7 
The second dip into our heap produces ‘‘ Dunois, and other Poems,” 

by J. J. Lane (Darton and Co.) The author says “he is arduously 
en din the nurture of the young ;” that work is the production 
of his very spare hours; that he has published at the “kind instiga- 
tion” of friends; and that, if the ju ent of critics be adverse, 
he will have obtained a knowledge of his “‘ museful inability.” We 
take the following as a specimen of his ‘‘museful inability ” :— 

Inspire my verse the sad and sober muse, 

Throughout my strain thy uence diffuse ; 

Nor lavreate-pen alone su ul guide, 

While I, more needy, seek thy fluent tide 

d gliding eloquence, 

To gently swell this natural consequence. 
Let us hope that Mr. Lane will write no more verse till his ‘‘ muse- 
ful” inability shall have lost its first syllable. 

Our third venture is into “‘ The Voice of Many Waters, by Emma 


John F; Shaw). Cruel would be the critic who would con- 
demn a lady of taste and feeling, and good principles, merely because 


that her verse was or approached within ninety-nine per cent 
i pal #25 of Niagara in June inspired her 
with such lines as these :— 


No eyes by blue Niagara’s side, 
To watch Frith me her waters glide, 


Than what —s- — threw 
er er wer, 
Teaceicerel ome 
Which oft o’er life’s horizon move, 
And melt the thoughtless heart to love ! 
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How could a “‘ cloud of ” cast a “‘ shroud” over a mirror ! 


i ¥} other poems, 
(Macmillan, Cambri Be), has the ames @ preface by the able 
and lively author of ‘ Brown’s Schooldays,” which that— 
The author of this little volume of is a a ter 
by trade, who has earned his ‘bread by dally labour since he was ten years 
Ato hat he oa at seer phy The pooins will speak 
w ex w a 
for ves as to how he used such opportunities for study as fall 
i position. He has already earned an 
able name for himself in h's own neighbourhood, His friends think that 
this name has been honestly earned ; that the author ought to have a larger 
audience; that he is one of those to whose speech it will be i 
countrymen of all classes to listen; and so, at last, after the usual diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome in all such cases, his book is published. 
The lines that we have italicised are high praise from an established 
author. On turning to the first poem, to see how far it may be 
dese: ved, we meet with the following :— 
On the v: , With its humble 
Its Poet po ha mo the valley win ea 
And thence among old woods, and roc — » 
And mellow fern-glooms, kindling with the glow 
Octgroaned with trailing ivy, and sfezh 
ergreened w , and o’er! 
With brooding shadows of the times yon 
The author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays” is too good-natured if 
he call this poetry. Why “‘old woods” and ‘rocks antique”? Is 
not one adjective sufficient? If not, what is the difference between 
old and antique which the writer wishes to convey ? {Another more 
ambitious passage will be sufficient, we think, to prove—however 
estimable and worthy the author may be in private life, and however 
deserving of all sympathy and encouragement in his endeavours, by 
the cultivation of his mind, to raise himself to a higher station than 
that in which bis lot was originally cast—that the author of “ Tom 
Brown” did wrong to persuade him to publish his verses, It occurs 
in a piece called ‘‘ St. Anthony.” 
Now bursts the mad thunder 
Over thy naked head ; the earth reels under 
Thy feet ; and far above the tempest’s swell, 
Leaps forth in mingled hiss, and shriek, and yell, 
The jubilaut cry of liberated Hell. 
Wings of foul demons flap the midnight air ; 
Thy murky cell is lighted with the glare 


Mr. Hughes! Mr. Hughes! you have much to answer for. 

** Tonica” (Smith, Elder, and Co., London), is an anonymous 
volume of a far higher stamp than any of the preceding. There 
are culture, care, mastery of language, and true poetic thoughts 
apparent in every pege, and, if the author would trust more to his 
«wn genius than to imitation of Tennyson, he might do better than he 
has done, and soar far beyond the low earth of the verse-makers into 
the empyrean of the poets. 

We cannot say much for the commencement of ‘‘ The Moslem 
and the Hindoo,” a poem on the sepoy reyolt, by a Graduate of 
Oxford (Saunders and Utley, London). bad 

Sleep ! *tis a most delicious boon of Heaven 

The wretched and exhausted find repose, 

And sweet forgetfulness in gentle sleep ! 
Nor for the next passage on which we alight, at he opening of the 
tenth part, descriptive of the siege of Delhi :— 

The day expected, long ex , dawn’d 

For P= feet a on Delhi. Westnet a force 

O’erwhelmning as to numbers, Britain held, 

Week after week, her own without the walls 

And —_ the foe at bay. That foe, intent 

On her destruction ere fresh succourscame, 

Often repell'd, to etrife again return’d ; 

But all in vain—defeated backward fled 

Within the city walls once more, and there 

'd resistance ’gainst extremity. 

And Britain’s gallant band maintain’d its ground, 

Stood firm, prepar’d and waiting patiently 

Supplies which came but slowly. 
That a ‘‘Graduate of Oxford” should know so little of poetry as 
to imagine that lines like these have any resemblance to it is passing 
strange, and is only to be accounted for by reasons, not public to 
Oxford, but private’to the undergraduate. Far better fur under- 
graduates to row, and swim, and indulge in any wholesome physical 
exercise than to shut themselves up in their rooms to write after 
such a fashion as this, 

‘* Baliads and Songs, by Edward Capern, Rural Postman of Bide- 
ford, Devon” (London, W. Kent and Co.), have attracted considerable 
notice. They betoken in their author the possession of a musical 
ear, an elegant fancy, and an amiable disposition ; but these, though 
they go iar towards the making of a poet, are not sufficient of 
themselves to produce more than a versifier. We seek in vain 
through Mr. Capern’s volume for an original thought. There is 
nothing in them that has not been said before, and said better. 
Take, for instance, the following:— 

STREW THE ROSES. 
A MARRIAGE SONG, 
Strew the roses, quaff the wine, 
Fill the golden cup of joy, 
Bring the orange and the vine, 
Let the lily find employ : 
Love is come to Hymen’s shrine, 
Strew the roses, quaff the wine. 
Or the following :— 
A THOUGHT AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
Living on the sunlight, diinking in the rain, 
Dying in the winter time, 








ig Up again, 

Bringing, in your a nectar for bee ; 

O, my little flowere' ou art a mystery. 

Living on the sunlight, drinking in the rain, 

Dying in the winter time, springing up again ; 

Springing in our little ones, flowerets like you ; 

O, my little violet, we are a mystery too. 
This is mere verse ; and Mr. Capern’s volume contains nothing that 
is much better—or much worse. 

The length to which this notice has already extended, and the 
slight impression we have made upon the bulky heap of books before 
us, est to us that we have, perhaps, attempted a task but ill- 
adapted to our limits. Whether or not, we must forbear for the 

resent. Such a dose of versification is more than enough for any 
| amen critic or any reasonable reader. The other offenders on our 
list must stand over till a more convenient opportunity. 





CEuvRES COMPLETES DE W. SHAKSPEARE. Traduits par FrRangors- 
Victron Huao. Tome IL. 
A literal prose translation of the works of Shaks is a novelty in 
French literature. Nothing can show more conclusively that French 
critics have outgrown the narrow prejudices of the school of Voltaire 
and Ducis than M. Hugo’s manly version of the four plays of 
Shakspeare which — with introductions and notes, the first 
n 


two volumes of his edi’ Few readers will the 
itil peop carne By nd on 
translation of 


has 

parison between M. Hugo's 
one of the ps some of the old metrical versions : this alone, 
however, will be sufficient to show the vast progress that has been 
made, and to inspire the liveliest hope that France ee 
sess & epeatuan Bhuniies o00oe 56 Daan 
great bard who wrote for all time and 

If few readers con thoroughly appreciate this great advance, still 


a hoa ag ted eg the ne ties 
translation w encountered, a great 
extent overcome. We apprehend tint ne.homest gh 
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it is to translate Shakespeare into French verse, and how stupendous 
is the difficulty of accomplishing a merely prose version of his im- 
mo} = a . : P ty ieee , 

Coleridge’s judgment was decisivety against prose translations o 
English poetry; but his rule had an exgeption. ‘I do not,” he 
said, ‘‘admit the argument for prose translations. I would in 

ent ral see verse attempted inso capable # language as ours. The 

ench cannot help themselves, of course, with such a language as 
theirs."—Tab'e Talk, vol. ii, p. 118. Despite Coleridge's well- 
known tatred of the French language, we think that he has here 
arrived atthe sober truth. French metrical translations are always 
insufferable. If for no other reason, we should object to them on 
this, that the rules of versification in French are so acbitrary that it 

is impossible to accomplish anything like an imitation of a work in a 
foreign language without losing infinitely more in matter than is 
gained in form. 

Translation is at best but an imitation, and the best translation is 
merely a composition, in which tbe greatest number of characteristics 
in the original are most closely imitated. Whatever may be the va!ue of 
the matter which it is proposed to translate, it is of no use blinking 
the fact that the great charm of the poetry is dueto the fo:m—i.e, to 
the rbythm, the metre, and the rhyme, if any. Let substance and 
form be imitated as closely as possible, and yet the result must, at 
best, be unsatisfactory. It cannot be denied that a translation from 
English into English is far closer than a translation from English into 
any other language; and yet how tame must such a transference 
generally be; and for this reason, ‘‘that,” as Coleridge says, ‘it 
would be scarcely more difficult to push a stone out from the 
pyramids with the bare hand than to alter a word, or the portion of 
a word, in Shakspeare or Milton for any great poet] (in their 
important works at least) without making the author say something 
else or something worse than he does say.” 

We are far from joining in the adverse criticism which English 

eople are apt toindulge in on thecapabilities of the French language. 

e believe that French is capable of much more than has hitherto 
been done with it. We do not see much chance of French becoming 
more flexible and less idiosyncratic in the hands of the ordinary race 
of Frenchmen. The jealo with which they guard the infringe- 
ment of eny of the rules of the Académie almost excludes any hope 
of the French language becoming more catholic in its words and 
idioms. But what the many revolt from the few may achieve. The 

t resources of the language are open to a few only; ordinary 
enchmen select the platitude and the equivoque in preference to 
the exact expression. This is to save the trouble of precise thinking. 
But with the precise mind must ultima‘ely come the precise ex- 
pression ; and to the translator who feels the imperative necessity 
3 oa eeaee will, sooner or later, come the right word in the 
right place, 

M. are translations afford us many fine examples of the 
success which attends the perseverance of a precise and disori- 
minating miad. Take Ariel's account to Prospero of the bewildered 
three wh>se feet were less to deliver them than the stink 
of the “ filthy-mantled pool” to overcome them, which Shakspeare 
bas so idicmatically expressed by ‘‘ o’erstunk their feet.” M. Hugo 
is o.e of the few who have caught the poet's meaning; but here 
translation was impossible, and he was necessitated to have recourse 
to circumlocution. Still, the description is finely rendered :— 

Ariel. —Je vous I’ai dit, Monsieur, ils étaient ivres-rouges :—si pleius de 
valeur qu’'ils frappaient l’air—assez osé pour leur souffler 4 la face, ct bat- 
taicnt la terre—assez téméraire pour leur baiser les pieds ; du reste, tonjours 
occupts— de leur projet. Alors j'ai secoué mon tambourin.—A ce bruit, 
tels que des pculains indomptés, ils ont dres:é l’oreille,—haussé les paupitres 
et levé le nez,—comme pour flairer la musique; je les ai si bien charmés— 
qu'ils cnt suivi mon c ncert comme des tes, & travers—les ronves 
mordanter, les ger. éts pointus, les broussailles piquantes, les épines—qui 
entraient dans leur faible [shins]; enfin, je les ai laissés—dans la sale mare 
bourbeuse, derritre ta grotte,—pataugeant jusqu’au menton pour dégage: 
leur piedsa—empuantés par Uaffreux lac. 

Here let it be noted that M. Hugo has for the word in brackets 
échine. This must te a mistake: but we do not know how he would 
render ‘‘shins,” which it seems the French have in the leg, but lack 
in the tongue. The words in italics are necessarily unsatisfactory : 
nor do we see why M. Hugo has not found for “‘mantled” a better word 
than ‘‘ bourbeuse,” nor for “ foul” a better word than “‘affreux.” With 
these exceptions, however, we can only say that (irrespective of metre) 
the translation is scarcely inferior to the original ; and that, if a1 the 
play were translated as effectively as this sage, M. Hugo would 

eave the moet fasticious § ean little or nothing to wish for. 

Letus take another example from “‘ The Tempest.” Prosperotells Aric! 
to hang the taumpery ‘‘upon this line.” M. Hugo renders this, 
“Viens! pends tout a cette corde ;” which is perfect if ‘‘line” reall 
meant the cord, and not the tree, which, with Mr. Hunter, we think 
it dces mean. But M. Hugo was in a difficulty ; for shortly after 
be had to translate a pun for which the French language afforded 
no materials. See, then, how skilfully he got over this dilemma. 
He, and we think justifiably, translates “line” corde ; and then the 
dialogue between Stephano and Trinculo is rendered @ merveille ;— 

Stephano. Taisez-vous, monstre.—Madame la corde, je prends A votre 
ligne ce pourpoint.—Vvici le pourpoint qui descend la ligne.—O pourpoint, 
tu vas perdre ton poil et devenir un pourpoint chauve. 

Trincule, Prenez! prenez ! n’en déplaise a votre Grice, c’est un vol fait A 
la corde et au cordeau. 

Stephano, Merci, de ce bon mot: voici un vétement pour ¢a; |'esprit ne 
restera jemais sans récompense tant que je serai roi de ce pays. n vol 
fait & la corde et au cordeau! C’est une pointe excellente ; voici encore 
un vétement pour Ja peine. 

Trixculo, Monstre, arrive, mets de la glu A tes doigts et file avec le reste. 

All this is perfect. Really, we do not know whether, with one 
exception, it is much inferior to the text. That exception is ‘‘ Mets 
de la glu a tes doigts.” Thisisa os example of a difficulty which 
mets usateveryturn. In English, dime (verb) is from lime (bird- 
lime (fub.). We can thus turn almost every substantive into a verb. 
The French can do this seldom or never. Hence they are obliged to 
employ mettre, faire, &c., as auxiliaries. This reminds us of the 
obstinacy of the French larguage in eschewing privative compounds. 
Tske the following example from ‘‘The Tempest” (‘Our revels 
now are ended,” &c.) :— 

“Nos divertissements sont finis. Nos —je vous en ai prévenu, 
Ctaient tous des esprits ; ils—se sont fondue en en airimpalpable. Un 
a oO ue i'éditce gm bog od cette vielen, tes — — de 
nu ma, ues peti 08 es ce globe immense 
lui solene—ob tout ce contient, se pole merge Bd Ttecer plus de 
brume 4A l'horizon que } féte immatérielle—qui vient de s'évanouir ! Nous 
sommes de l'éioffe—dont sont faits les réves, et notre petite vie—est en- 
veloppée dans un somme, 

In this version what can be worse than “ édifice sans base” for 
“ baseless fabric,” which is owing to no fault of M. Hugo, but a 
necessity of the language in which he writes. But this 
affords us two instances in which M. Hugo has mistaken the ori- 

inal teat. The word “ fabric,” as here employed by Shakspeare, is 
far from being synonymous with ‘‘edifice”—fabric connoting the 
fraiJnees and delicacy of the edifice. Again, the words ‘the great 
globe iteelf, and all which it inherit,” isa common inversion fur 
** the globe iteelf, and all those who inherit (i.e., possess) it” — 
(tous qui le possédent). We might also object to the translation of 
**rounded” by “ enveloppée ;” as some commentators under- 
stand by rounded ‘‘ surrounded,” translation may pass muster. 
Still, we cannot but think that M. Hugo might have rendered th's, 
one of the fizest psssages in all Shakspeare, with greater accuracy 
and more effect. As itis we can bardly conceive a greater contrast 
than the solemn majesty and splendour of the original text and tue 
tame and awkward version in the French. We have now given 

h 


failed. His 28 might be expected, teem with small mistakes ; 
ot thece might have been nyoided had M. H th 
sh critic 


his translation to a 
before committing it to the press. Yet these mistakes are but as 
ht blemishes on a work of the highest merit. 








Keres et & blicly the manuscript-room of the 
inal by to the ones wt ara f the Flori dott — ay" 
many as ts) io re. Itis 

that, in addition to the six signatures enumerated by our 

or, there exists another in private hands, cut from adeed. All 
these seven signatures unquestionably agree in the spelling Shakspere. 
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to sacremmes. unees. bie Sees Enee Seay sany perecuslty wines 
rome (f the romantic, with which Virginia abounds, ri 

if rot surpasing, shat of Switseriand. 

One of remarkable scenes in is known by the 
name of Weyer's Cave. It is near a forlorn y on the Shenan- 
coah. The phencmena exhibited in the cave are entirely due to the 


percolstion of water through limestone strata for 
cdimadumnia, the frst boing eoetii "Hall of Btatuary 
¢€ me e "4 ; 

the ¢ ps upon thegroupsof it reminds 


ues must be viewed at a distance, as, on a near approach, 

they are easily detected to be ue and stalag- 

mites. Through a circular ape J the ceiling, fifteen feet 

in diameter, fringed with sparkling stalactites, appears the interior 

of a dome, ‘some thirty feet in height, draped and 
itude 


ag 
ue 


whole ceiling is covered with stalactites, drop in long points. 
These are trarslucent and *‘ emitting musical tones on 
being struck ; and the heavier sheets which tapestry the side walls 
respcnd to the blows of the hand or foot with nots like deep- 
toned bells,” Then snoceeds the ball-room, a hundred feet by 
for persons to dance 
r, when the hall was 


iluminated; but Se ay is now discontinued, as the smoke 
from the cardles en.d the incrustations. The tourist then 


ret 
m ao this hall r pe rawr and sixt ae oa soa o's 
are rrcoms of the im heigh n a hund 
“7 the of thom all. Then there 


so called “‘ from their re- 


valley of Virginia is not surpesseed by any land beneath the sun. 
This volume is a credit to American literature. The narrative is 
charmingly written, and the conversations between Porte Crayon and 
his fair cousins are replete with wit and humour. Moreover, the book 
conveys much valuable information on the habits and manners of the 
people dwelling in the “Old Dominion.” 





ILLUSTRATED VOCABULARY FOR THE Dear aNnD DumB, Printed 
for, and Sold at, the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Kent- 


This is one of the numerous liances devised by philanthropic 
eenee Ge the aid and relief of those who labour under physical 
vation. 

on —_ bene) is a handsome quarto volume S 470 

uu! rin a clear, large type, u excellent paper, 
ill Fith nearly 4000 exquisite little we ‘ 
LL ap eg from deoalags by Jobn and. Frederick Gil 
Weir, and other good men and true.._ It is issued under the direction 
of the committee of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumd, 


and is 

intended as a First Wordbook, in which not ae eles 

ci Beltry,” and, while spelling, fixe ayaa - tlines of the 
and, W , xes in ou 

ilustration before hime" Gockade,” and bebglaT there ft ts in all 


its magnificence affixed to the hat of a veritable footman. 
and a stout brig under canvas merrily before the w'nd. 


rep ; 
the object shall have been seen by the pupil, even before 
of any kind, he will be able to recognise something familiar to his 
mind, although ignorant of its name which it is the 

work to teach him.” On the whole, we are 
the object of the committee has been attained, and that a age mag 
of the ‘‘ Illustrated Vocabulary ” have carried out their 

Here and there, indeed, we meet with an which bears no 
very close resemblance to the object chosen; but tho fault is in 
the wrong selection of the object rather than in any imperfection in 
the mode of illustration. For instance, “lawyer” is not a word 
easily illustrated ; and, certainly, two gentlemen comfortably seated 
at a small table may convey to a child’s mind the idea of “friend,” 
or “doctor,” or “merchant,” or “ banker,” as readily as that of 
*‘lawyer.” Again, there are words without illustrations which seem 


to us especially to need pictorial help. a 


But we do not wish to be h 
that deserves warm and unq d commendation. Many of the 
cuts are little gems, worthy of works of higher pretensions. Amongst 
re noknnan ore remarkable for careful Goh ond delicate oaeaes 
as we turn over the a Morass, a , a ’ 
Reeds, d, Scere, Swamp, a are, indeed: very far 
Idren's books, and are 


i 
i 
ff 


superior to average illustrations of 
generally characterised by an accuracy of ay arty fidelity to 
natere which renders them invaluable, There is a little quict 
| mys - came cuts, as in the Recruits, the Swaggerer, and 

The ‘ Vocabulary” is divided into two parts, ‘he first is 





public with any composition connected with a calling for 
cie it must be taken that he is duly ed. 
reading public knows Mr. Masson a little more inti- 


deal with a subject like that before us, which he 
sketch of the history of British prose fiction. The substance of the 
work was delivered 
st hical Irstitat'on of Edinburgh in the months of March 
April, 158. In preparing the book for publication, the form 
to a certain extent, tone of lectures is retained, ard, we confess, 
it seems that in some measure this adherence to the me ey so 
detracts from the merit of the treatise. Had the matter n 
rewritten, it is probable that something of mere elementary state- 
ment might have been avoided, while, at the same time, a sort of 
colloguialiem in the style, which is pleasant and attractive, might 
have been preserved. a 

The introductory discourse, which treats of the Novel as a form of 
literature, and on earl Britigh ction, seems to us to contain 


and & 
the “oe 
of forei 
toral 


of t 

The next stage biirgs us to British novelists of the eighteenth 
century ; to Swift and Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smoliet and 
Sterne, Jobneon, Gol¢esmith, Horace Walpole, and later novelists of 
that period. We would bere partionlarly direct attention to 
the treatment which 2 peers and the comparison 
between Fielding and th. third disquisition is avowedly 
not dedicated to mankind in general, but is devoted to Scotland, and 
to Edinburgh in , and it treats of Walter Scott and his 
influeree ; and, if this be a defect in the eyes of the .more cosmopo- 
litan resder, it may be as we)l to indicate that he may find com- 


oe in its micst by dwelling on the review of the progress of 
itieh prose fiction in the twenty-five years preceding “‘ Waverley,” 
or from 1789 to 1814, which it contains, The final takes 


up the period since Scott, and brings before us the Britich novelists 

ot the last forty-five years, including, of course, Bulwer Lytton, and 

in his train the fasbicnable novelists, that numerous progeny bora 
re 


la- 
that 


gZ j saying more than that they are 
founded on a telief that there is no likelihood of the. novel being 
about to lose its ja seg A as a form of literature, but, on the 
contrary; every a at, in one shape or another, it will 
continue to be popular for a long time, and that more and more of 
talent will flow into it. In this brief notice of a very suggestive 
work we have from its nature been unable to escape from the 
production of little more than a catalogue of its contents; but, if 
anything has been done to direct the attention of any one to its 
perusal, our , which is kindly towards both author and reader, 
will have been citected. 





A BATCH OF NOVELS. 

oat eee ey ppomeaiotion, . fiction on our table has 

un & that it an ropriate sequence 
to a notice of  Wfasson's beak if we ware once tor oll to dea with, 
we will not say the which has been on our critical 
conscience, but with such of the novels lying before us as present 
features which render them entitled to ition. Tho 
fictions in question are essentially narratives of life and manners, 
and in considering them we cannot but be struck with the singular 
smoothness and want of salicnt points, so to speak, which modern 
manners present. In the several stories here to be noticed the 


unvarying surface of manners and actions of our time. The 
first novel in point of order which presents itself is by a lady 
authoress, evidently gifted with stron 


books to’ have something in common with their elegant needlework. 

In tne Dp ye or, Ups and Downs,” we have so much of 

a Miss Austen, as consists in the sitting down of the 

before a somewhat con and, in fact, provincial circle, 

and eliciting out of its every-day life and incidents interes's, hopes, 
feare—the story of the joys and sorrows of several of the most 

them. Of th heroine, 


repose of 
trou 


reward finds him far ito the and 
PO pp Ee 


In a story entitled ‘‘Trust for Trust,” Mr. Barroweliffe, who 
has already been before the public as a writer of fiction, has, we 
think, been very successful in portraying the working of the 












Aaibeny Forrest against his home, 


in his wife, are admirably worke in their inception and in 
their results, and it is remarkable how much of incident, startling, 
and begetting deep interest, is evoked out of very ordinary and 
commor place events, and out of the doings of very commonplace 
people. Here, as in the story above mentioned, the main defect of 
the book is the forcing of the romantic until it verges on the region 
of the melodramatic; but of the general merits of the tale, 
and its unravelment if all its details, we can speak in terms of 
undoubted commendation. 

The author of “‘The Netherwoods of Otterpool” must be a 
lady, judging as we do from a of a novel by the same 
hand, entitkd “‘Who Is to Have It?” There is considerable 
freshness in the style, and a sustaining of the storz, which, 
joined to a knowledge of female character, tastes, and feel- 
ing, make up pleasant and companionable reading. The attempt 
at the delineation of a hardheaded man of business who, to gain not 
exactly the love but the hand of the heroine proper, and the grati- 
fication of a passion that silently consumes his heart and being, 
becomes this murderer of his dearest friend at the moment when he 
is lying on what must have been his death-bed, and the concealment 
of a will, this criminal being an eminent soliciter, is not by any means 
successful, There is a little too much of the villanous lawyer of 
the stage to give vraisemblance to the sketch. Nevertheless, in doing 
our duty to the writer, we admit that it has been, on the whole, an 
agreeable one. 

Mr. George Meredith has attracted the attention of the reading 
public in a satisfactory sense more than once before the production 
of bis latest work, ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and his 
reputation will not be qualified by his newest essay in the walks of 
fiction. To begin with a little quict censure, it may be stated that 
there is a touch of Bulwer Lytton both in the groundwork of the 
story ard in much of the sententious moralising, which is scarcely to 
be considered accidental. There is even a characteristic resemblance 
in the father of the hero, Sir Austin Feverel, to the nay spa of 
Pisistratus Caxton, which is not. toned down sufficiently fo prevent 
recognition, even though there be the patent and essential difference be- 
tween the philosophic, rustic gentleman and student, and the wealthy 
beronet, whore domestic sorrows have driven him to the resource 
of writing a book of aphorisms which he calls ‘‘ The Pligrim’s Scrip.” 
The story is founded on the notion of a father, as abstract in his no- 
tions and theories as the composer of *‘ The Pilgrim’s Scrip” must 
necessarily be, endeavouring to educate and marry a son on philo- 
scphic principles, and to keep him as a thing apart from the world. 
Ot course the system is one continuous failure, beginning in infancy, 
1upning through boyhood with ingenious perversity, and ending 
with the grand mistake of all in the marriage of the son in early 
manhood with the niece of a coarse farmer, one of the tenants of 
Sir Austin, but whose natural and inborn tendency to be an exact lady, 
and a thorough loving ard trusting woman, is traced to the fact that 
her father bad good blood in his veins, and, being a lieutenant in the 
Navy, was a gentleman by profession. Of the temptations of 
Richard Feverel, of his fall into the perilous regions of the ‘‘ demi- 
monde” (which, by-the-by, is sketched with a breadth and boldness 
of hand which makes one admire as much the courage as the skill of 
Mr. Meredith) ; of the sufferings, sorrows, and death of his child-wife, 
but ot until she had been gathered to the hearts and arms of everyone 
of her husband's friends and relatives, while a mystical and fanciful 
theory of remorse on his part keeps him away from the realisation 
of a happiners beyond what he would have dreamt cf—we can 
say that they are delineated with a vigour, an earnestness, 
end a sustained variety which render the story just one of those 
the merits of which people are accustomed to describe by the state- 
ment that they have read it through without a check. The episodical 
incide.ts and characters are well drawn, and the latter admirably 
grouped around the principal cd ap ene of the tale ; and, with the 
one drawback we have alluded to above, the merits of ths book and 
the place it ought to take in its class are undeniable. 

The title ot a novel by the author of ‘‘ Violet Bank and its 
Inmates” is not inviting. One is repelled by the words ‘‘ Cousin 
Stella” on the titlepage. Nevertheless, when that objection is over- 
leaped, and when a few qualifications and a little dissent are disposed 
of, we are inclined to think that this story possesses an interest 
which is derived, not from its treatment of character—which is well 
encugh, but nothing remarkable or very original—but from the 
locahty in which the scene of most of the tale is laid. We 
do not remember to have an English novel the locus 
in quo of which is Jamaica, and the local colouring, so to 
speek, black ; that is, we have not hid presented to us, at least 


aver it is to the im yal feature which we have pointed out that 
wet this book wi 


@ success pro! 
It was a 


cation, entitled ‘Life for Life.” 
him 


medle 
for whem the doctor scems to have been 
marries and 


and necessity of sanitary hygeine as a practice and a system, instead 
of z being the inciting motives and the latent 


a strogg!ing exception, i 
objects cf the . 


a Bee eae ect Gectngentoes tee of constrocs 
wee bax withew’ sey and which joven the owner hinaseli 
cannot the is a clockwork, the hand of which the owner 
fe the hour. when he again wants to have access to 

wor to move as soon as the lid is shut, and 


the moment which the hand indicates. Time, 
dependent upon the owner, is the key to the lock—a key which can neither 
be stolen from him nor imitated, Assuming the above account to be true, 
few persons would, we should think, avail 
nuity of the Frankfort locksmith. A box that can’t be opened by any 
sesame of the owner, however urgent may be the need, until a certain time, 
avd which will then fly open whether the owner be present or not, would 
be of little worth. The proposed remedy is worse than the disease. 


emselves of the perverse inge- 
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«THE NEW BOY.” 
BY G. SMITH. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


The fierce current of 


= i red miles; 


f the 


the Wei hirty ; and the lighthouse serves to direct ali ships 
making for rivers. The greatest height of ober (upper) 


land at the andred feet above the sea 


level. 


On the 
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sea—has as great a contemp" for labo: ron land as an Indi 
surrounded by «ve! 


traveller obtaining his first 
view of the poe De will be 
prepossesed in its favour. The 
sunvy effec on the cliffs— 
the :mmense flights of steps 
connecting ober with unter 
(lower) land _the little squad- 
ron of fianing boats at anchor — 
the old-fashioned fishermen 
strol‘ing about the beach with 
their wivesand children mend- 
ing vets and tackle—the long 
yows of bth nz-machines, 
and, avproaching closer, 
strongly-built, clean houses, 
the market piace, and café, all 
present @ charming bit of 
marine landsvape. 


Commentators upon Taci- 
that Heligoland was 
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On 

Sir 


and &:. Ladsgeng 

img, however, before the 
end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The islenders, true to 
the habits of their ancestors— 
a race which produced the Vi- 
kings aud sea-robbers—would 
seem to have been bold and 
hardy sailors. One of them, 
named Octher, braved the fogs, 
rocks, and dangerous shallows 
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under Adwiral Russell, im 
1807, and durin the war with 
France it served a8 & station 
for the fleet, but was of greater 
consequence as & dépot for 
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they were smuggied into Ger- 
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ilots coast, en 
and customs of their craft. Any dispute arising 
ate them ie ~: in the = and —— manor, oe 
nd brass pilot- badges are a umpire ahi ae = 
in favour of the owner of the first teed these, and decision 
is always owe to. 





Tbe annual value of the fisheries has been 

at about ’ i 

lobster, which are conveyed to Ham 

are sent into the interior of Germany. A hundred small fishing-vesse' 

are owned by the people, and they possess also some dozen larger 

ones, which make vo to and the Baltic ports. The soil 

is very rich, though only a few fields of corn and vegetables are cul- 
the — giving sustenance to sheep in summer, the 


tivated, 
animals living on fsh in winter, and are milked e day. There 
are a few trees, and twoor three ; but the H landers pre- 
Besides the grand atd concert room on the unterland the 
islanders have another on the oberland, which by the 
seen —the gay young fellows in their sailors’ costume, and the 
women in their ornamental caps and red petticoats, executing them 
nt order. 

The interior of a fisherman’s cottage strongly resembles an old 
line- is not about, the walls are covered with 
lates and 
es are ranged round. The bed is the chief item, and the next 
in importance is a tea-chest. At different periods of the 
sometimes on these days they compound a strange dish called 
“ alunbulk.” In the manufacture of this affair, which may be called a 
milk, plums, and spices are used, the whole being mixed upin a pan. 
© amongst these people was formerly a very curious 

veniences and expenses; and the parties, after struggling a lo 
time between their love of comfort and a wish to perpetuate old 
Hamburg being generally the place preferred. The Heligolander 
bride is often under eighteen years of 
to support her, he is looked upon with a favourable eye, and 
every assistance is afforded by them in the winning of the maid, and 
mining districts, the bed is considered of the greatest importance 
= the first thought of the young couple, both this and 


fer receiving their supplies of the fluid from the clouds. 
is yur 
men and women: here their quaint, national dances are to be 
with + vigour and perseverance ; all passes off, however, with 
exce 
Dutch ting ; everything is old fashioned, massive, and clean. 
When 
of blue and white earthenware, and rows of delf 
year, and on certain business occasions, great feasting is held ; and 
baked pie containing a sea-bird, quantities of four, butter, eggs, 
A 
piece of business, one which caused them ‘to undergo many incon- 
customs, at length decided to have them performed at a distance, 
ome ly, and 
If he be a stout youth, and considered by the girl’s parents 
the match is soon concluded. Like the inhabitants of some of our 
and occu 
the tea-chest being given by the parents of the female as her dowry. 


The intrinsic value of their household riches has no inconsiderable 
share in bringing matters to a climax. The courting over, the 
maid’s consent and that of her parents obtained, the day is fixed, 
the youth going to sea no more till after the marriage. Then tho 
bed | ohne oaken chest + gee to the ee A. s 
parents by a number of young girls, who are accordingly feas y 
them. On the morning of the i the young pair are kept 
separate till a certain hour, when the father, stepping forward, de- 
mands who it is that wishes to have his daughter for a bride? The 
anxious swain answers “I wish her,” but is not allowed to be made 
happy all at once. The father selects a young unmarried girl from 
the company—apy but the right one—and asks whether she is the 
object of his affection; but the young man at this juncture is con- 
ventionally allowed to exhibit impatience, and boldly demand his 
bride, who is given up to him with a prayer that he may live so as 
to be able to answer for it to both God and man, the bridegroom 
replying that he will so live with her. After the ceremony at the 
church is over the new married man hurries home to receive his wife 
at the door, and after this goes round to the houses of every one of 
the invited guests, conducting them all to the place of feasting. 
Should the poor fellow in his excited state inadvertently omit to cali 
on any of the invited persons they will not come, and consider them 
selves subjected to a great insult. The repast is on a scale of great 
profuseness, for a large amount must be distributed afterwards to 
the poorer neighbours. After the dinner the cook makes her 
appearance, going through a little pantomime with a piece of lighted 
rag, to betokea an accident to her garments: for her recompense a 
filled with salt is then » into which each 
person sticks a 
companied home 


way. 
follow them into their private apartments are vigorously repulsed by 


& 


body till its interment ; sometimes Playing in the 
eo ‘*The Game of Death.” A marked piece of orany other 

g known to the playersis hid by one of the company, and the rest 
seek for it. The body is borne to the grave on the shoulders of the 
dearest friends. Should a person be lost at sea and the body not be 
recovered, after a month rites is 


Tn the 
spoken, th the fishermen speak a patois. 
The En ceremony of presenting the visiting judge with a pair 
of Gare: oome oes ankles innocence, Sa thle Wine ne 
to try, would often—nay, always—be enacted here, for, 
it is never occupied. 
number, live on the cliff. 


@ descended from the Frieslanders, 
~ id Feiecbasea language, the low German ; retain 
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tap Manes OF Cumatemen tm Japan.—A letter from Na- 
apan, says :—*‘ new Emperor becomes 
Sisre Uberal tthe Eerspeane sand the teand 
Sadie oe eee treatmen 
for Such as are familiar with scientific 
sought after by the Japanese, who manifest 
You cannot e the intelligence which these islanders 
— an shools could be established here J: 
the benefits of Western civilisation, and would 
a < Several projects for railways are under consideration, 
and it is that an American company will, as soon as the plans shall be 
of, undertake the execution of one wee Soe Fe eee S 
of 


comm: 
line of steamers between Nagasakiand Hong-Kong. This would be of great 
utility to European merchants in Japan, as communications with China 

at present slow, trregular, and uncertain.” = 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


‘The following of the proceedings in both Houses of Paslianent 


abstract 
oat Friday, August 5, appeared ia our asosed edition ast 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Famay, Avavsr 5. 

NATIONAL Brune as. Inetayp.—In 
pM a Son whi be made for the woe the 
syetem of national edeation tn irl teat ke dnciionnd Setgtne tay promis 
as bile on the table nee 

ips 





were forwarded a stage, and then their Lord- 





A ed my | mys 
custody on the payment of fees.— 
agreed and Colonel Greville subsequently 

~ A the Hull Election Goumumittes, 


SUPPLY. 
The Report of Supply was brought up and agreed to. 


bt days’ traiving every ye: 
a contmuanee t 


asied egin Sete Jane service an of twopence 
m. e plan was therefore, 
Ee teammegee diealiien ial Admiralty , Saale 7 na 
Mr. lemeay oe va be and would fail unless 
an end was 0 flogging Navy without court- 
Ra a 
). NAPIER ex 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. om aster 
Sir F. Banine ht the proposed the best that could be sug- 


gested, and he firmly 
Gir J_Masnrnestete des igevbeli el Whe plum n.fike beat which hed 
‘ HINSTONE i 
becn brought under - " 4 
A some 


. Cardwell and Henley, 
The House went into Committee, but had made no progress when the 
House rose until six o'clock. 
Corrupt Compromises.—At the sitting the case of Dr. Michell 
was brought under and Mr. Rorsuck repeated his charge 
that he had agreed to retire Bg KBs oo  hS 
that the against him should not be pro- 
ceeded with.—Dr. MicHEt. beg Saget Rane Fe og + nae Me 
was not a rich man, and was going to ruin himself and po weeks 4 
pm arp be tion. byt ag ben hed aE peelipee 
arged e 


for leaving its mem the mercy of 
ition.—The House then divided on Mr. 
@ breach of the pri of the on the part of any Minister of 
the Crown to confer the of the Chiltern Hundreds upon any 
persons charged with corrupt pr the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 214 to 30. 
‘tHE Saiprrxg Iytn —Mr. | 
Se shipping in yt - 
relieve ers from Pe pee dues, 
Tecal charges }—Mr, M. Gresow we Foal ordre full 
b in the p t state of 
of the Exchequer would o 
Fund.—After some con 
The East India Loan Bill was read a second time. 
The other orders of the day were then disposed of. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Sarurpay, Aveust 6. 
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Corrupt Practices 
through Committee, and Mr. continuance clause so that 
Sepowen & Be ae cease and determine on August 10, 


The Dublin Police Bill was reed o thi time and passed. 


The Reserve Force 
The European Bill was read_a second time, on the under- 
standing that for would, on going into Com- 
ed Geen an oe 
Sessional Bill was wn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Mowpay. 
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HOUSE OF GOMMONS.—Monpay. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE CONFERENCE. 
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Lord Excho moved, of resolution, that an humble 
ted toher Majesty, stating that tn the ‘of this House, 
Eco tiegcaic, tie eit Se eee Se 
tial neutrality between the contending Powers, and used 
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the motion with a direct 
raised by Mr. Kinglake. 
to join ny congress. 






ive, but the; 5 irect issu 
The motion was a cle edtad en toe 
The question was in this position; the terms 
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d be. ts themselves, but if we en- 
‘but J wee ‘to pledge s Govern 
ne course they should under irc 

4 rs the feverish desiré for peace main- 
nt FO present by the noble Lord. 
‘ Dinracti in dhat 1 pn pwn with 
€ i the conduc was ambiguous 
‘and r fied At that 
' li must ustrian inten’ to address 
| ment ave tended rin to take the tooo which honily 
led to the | ota @. The objec of Lord Elcho was to prevent 
Italy, and too hostile t Austen," New, the Gand potion to ~ de 
: a stris os Severe ond abated: by my | ly inter- 
of Hralian in : ia in the —~ bb a=, fo 
bey Ser) Betis tho ron hand of knweia hoterrcoed 

‘ ron inter, 
and all the rigour of previc Gorpampek the very 
Fe ae sa Beate becam See eee & Axcis. 
attitude they had aamumed. He wagoanrinc i Au would never mre 
stone ana manna and all the cannor end guns Ss sebtelned, ber rule 
umen hearts and mindsin of which continued 
pict et See ee ne not less to than to her 
subjects ears who wished for the of .Anstria might 
consistuntly w pan eer ome wi here she might 
exercise a natural beneficial ion (Cheers). ‘The noble Lord was 
pte edie ped at ge its were succeeded by 
certain points, of which he (Mr, Gladstone) never heard till now ; 
but the hoe beam ge xT ~ by their con- 
duct with regard woul ve been incurring a great 
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‘tion. 
English Government interfered in the 
and subordinate function of 
concluded between the late 


invited to pronounce a 
to be about to oocur 


at some unknown under circumstances it was impossdble to 
an He the amendment. 
Mr. gssy quoted evidence to show that the Papal States wer» better 
ORE eam ay ket Toe onset ts poly of note 
RSMAN neu had been 
carefully maintained since the frst com of the Italian complica- 
tion. en ee x he 
that they the wish, ff not the intention, of from that 
, and becoming participators in controversies with wll for 
q were now entangled. That the responsible Minister should not, 
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@ course 60 con’ to the j our offices,’ -But as those terms were more moderate than, from the ; declared in three 8 in the event of a refusal ; and this must ha’ 

@uring the recess, commit the country to “4 trary _ of the French Emperor, one could have ex he would known to Mr. Disresli, He 
oF for’ this "purpose, he recom: ten, thought it would not be right to conceal them im Go Ancien eis pation of the teens centsined te the paper handed 

England. taking vi n ‘ore they commissioned me ve con- vernment. When noble Lord saw that 

italy F mi taining th the A df unicated them to declared that he would no 

~~ eA The hon. gentleman asked what Prussia said. | simply forward it to the Austrian Government. The inference 

as asserted, r I never spoke to Prussia on the subject (A laugh). | t the English Government ed those terms, 

@ congress. They only | He asked, also, what Russia said To that I have to ue ie seme quowee. France would net Rave aquest to treaty of Villafranca 
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to that treaty (Hear, hear). The neble ) said he had dra 
y Government will accept these terms; but supposing they were | resolution himeeif ; it ‘was to be that he had not taken 
an answer saying that Aus' was ready to treat that 
avert the recur- | those terms, what then?’ I said, if that q 
treat on those terms, then we would offer ourselves as | go into conference >. It had simply 
OT den Autre mith pedter ; and I said, a we may receive a pro ~ to go into conf the other 
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communicate those terms, and if Verona 3 era and Venice had | rights of Austria. But those rights had been abrogated by the 
fallen, and Austria had been obliged to make worse terms than those which | Gentlemen opposite seemed to imagine tha 

we had been asked to transmit we would have exposed ourselves, I think, | into the conference with the view of still further Pye possessions 

’ ). Ww . On | of Austria in Italy. He had always thought that the I possessions of 

ould ensue if the conduct | the Sunday I received a note from Count Apponyi, te fapdey ern- | Austria were a source of mili weakness and moral injury to her. She 

t missible. I do not find fault | was regarded as the supporter of all the it to w. Italy was 

with the hen. gentleman for making a confusion in the story, because he | ex He had ex meg heh pny years ago. ‘I believe that. 

Lord J. Russe sxid : “‘ I cannot conceive that, if my noble friend wished er eas © cnr inaccurately, and has only repeated it as he | © to be a sound one ; but it is one thing to hold an opinion, and an- 

he could have pro- it; but at that time, on that very day, a further was er for a Government to enter into measures for the pee violently 

perposs than this, econss Bis motion made to noble friend on a smaller number of articles, ag hag changing arrangements which are the foundation of pasa te 
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and I considered that question, and we resolved to ask our what | a conference, if by their advice and suggestions they should be 
was their of that proposition. On the same eé , how- | confer lasting benefits upon the Italian people and thereby add secu to 
ever, I ed from Count Apponyl the note to which I have | the peace of Europe—in that case they would not be justifiable if 
referred, and sonesine’y. the next day, there could be no doubt | refused to join in a conference with the other Powers (Hear, hear). The 
or difficulty im the Cabinet, because we were all not to Wwe are goil 
to A terms on which she was not w g to treat. | to deal with the Pope and the King of Naples. It is not likely 
did nt differ in substance, though they might in | questions of that sort would discussed in a conference. We 
- | know that advice has already been given to the to reform 
mend to Austria terms upon which she had already declared that she would | his Government, and so remove that discontent existence 
not treat. That was our conduct towards the Austrian Goverument.” In | of which ¢ompels him to maintain in Rome and elsewhere foreign 
pemprg wl aN of his speech, Lord John indicated how the two Empe- | troops to su his authority. A statesman, w! name I f 
ho made the motion oxgrensly had, not from any positive knowledge, but on vague in- | once remarked that it is an unpleasant thing for a Sovereign to sit upon 
nirg. He said it was t.othing of the kind, and there should be | fi rmaticn, wap ed, the ‘ope that the neutral Powers were unfavourable, | bayonets (A laugh). The Pope is now in that disagreeable position, but I 
apy advantage in considering the state of Italy during the recess, and if it | the other that Prussia was about to declare war. In conclusion, Lord John | hope he will of bis own accord select a more soft and solid support for his 
can be done and successfully in Conference, he hoped the M of | replied to Mr. Fitzgerald, who had accused him of “ the rights of — and Government (Cheers and laugh’ I trust, then, that the 
conference, and successful in ouse will not support the motion which my n friend submitted to 
endeavour. but what becomes of the motion? It is either to ask the | Camb: once affirmed, which gives to the Sovereign an inherent right to | ite consideration. e hon. and learned member for Bridgewater has met 
to do which has never been thought of at all, or else not to reign that no fault can alter or diminish (Hear, hear). I cannot subscribe | it ina most indulgent manner. 1 should have ng = prepared to 
doctrin sul 
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by Austria was not “criminal,” as Lord Derby had said; it was simply im- | no right, upon fault or upon offence, to declare that they will no r give | some future occasion, and under circumstances which are at present un- 
udent. As to Sardinia, with her free institutions, she naturally their obedience to a att ea who has not afforded them protec’ and | known, because they are not in existence; but Iam content to vote with 
The refuge for Italians of all ranks driven from other States for liberal | who has rightly forfeited their allegiance. To take the latest instance first: | the hon. and learned member for Bridgewater for the previous question” 
e the refuge of some of the t and best | the King of the Belgians owes his crown to a popular revolution. Such, too, | (Hear, hear). 
guished for their , rank, and | though at a more remote date, is the foundation of the right of the King of | After a brief reply from Lord Excuo, who consented not to press his 
fortune, others as men of science, lit-rature, and genius, who were the | Holland, who owes his throne to a revolt the Crown of | motion, 
ornaments of their country. It was not , according to the | Spain. Such is the foundation of the re t of the King of Sweden, to whose The “previous question” was voted without a division, and the House 
law of nations, not only excusable, but , that the King and | crown there is even now a pretender. Such, in fact, is the right of the | passed to the other orders of the day. 
Minister of Sardinia, thus aged and to, held forth that they | Emperor of the French to his throne (Hear, hear). If the ‘ht of 
were the defenders of the liberties of I , and if ever the time should | legitimacy were to prevail, who but the ke of Bordeaux co claim 




















would be ready to draw the sword in defi of the independ the allegiance of the ple of France? and they pay no allegiance to , 
of It “We told that it was a great crime that the King of Sardinia | h'm, but yield their willin, submission to the ‘mtn 4 ob now rules over OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
should have received those refugces, that he should have answered addresses | them. Such, likewise, is the foundation of the right of our own ty 
im favourable terms, and that he should even have received volunteers from any | Our Sovereign can claim no right su: to that ved THE HON. R. WINDSOR CLIVE, M.P. 
other States. At the same time, when I look at I find that there | from the decision of the Parli t_ and people of Great Britain that the | 7us Hon Robert Windsor Clive, M.P. for South Shropshire, died on the 4th 
was once a Prince who received ref: from a State was not his own, | throne was forfeited by the house of Stuart in consequence of their viola- inst., at his town house, 7, John-street, Berkeley-square. hon. gentle- 


who received them of all kinds and all professions—that some of them he | tion of the rights of the people and their withdrawing from the country | y.5n’ had been in indifferent health since the last axel chestion, end 
furnished with arms—that others he encovraged by his favour, that be | over which they reigned, Ii such athe does in Seay, S Rae Mo De ie any C. gen iviai was 
With thedinstetented, smd togtve as V4 who wae deaired to communica With 16 LJ to As nat aes ~ vag wish to interf: 3 the Marquis of Hartington’s amendmen o jehled to er- 
ve them hopes an : res’ our conduct ese mat ve no ere b 
and the diffcrence between the case of that Prince Cy ts case of the King prematurely or to keep up a constant intervention in the affairs of other a Phy why ht oy ag wey 9 = ave at. | Oakley a 
; Balop, by his wife, Harriet, present Dasenend Windsor, and was grandson 
father-in-law of the Prince who overthrew him (Hear, hear). And yet the | cannot be blind to her ness, nor can I forget ber duties. She has : » 
Prince who acted in this way, who committed all those offences for which | duties to Europe, as she duties to her ovn people. I cannot believe in —_— = — = Poy Ly sag ee and ot Hod, on the 25th of 
now held 1 Jy odium, we celebrate as our great | that at which my right hon. friend the member for Stroud seemed to hint— October, 1852, the Lady M ina, Louies Eixid Me 
right hon. gentleman who has just | @ new fantastic policy by which this country should separate herself, as it | ¢¢ George Augustus y —~y~y of Bre ~<¢r he 1 rc 
n bas often drunk to his glorious and immortal memory” (Cheers). | was supposed to doin Roman times, from the whole world, and attend | ith thine p ven veg ve Robert-G a acon My — a ot A whe 








short, the conduct cf Sardinia was necessary by her position | merely t her internal affairs. I believe thatif she did that, if she forgot m9 A 4 
and cireumstances. Lord John Russell, in continuation, objected to the | her duties, if she refused her advice and her counsels, when that advice and 1857, who is now heir-apparent to the barony of Windsor. 
resolution that it did not oy = Le Lem join Epgese in @ par a Rea were required, “mb Be nod pe aed Cr pay — THE REV. TEMPLE FRERE 
against Austria, or rom anything ex taking part ina v, ious to other nations, while e second place it would to the F . : 
8. He said fully admitting that it was doubtful whether it seepenerence of some Power, and to the uent injury and | THE Rev. Temple Frere, MA, Canon of Westminster, who died at his 
would te prudent for this country to take much a course, and that: if Pranca etriment of the le of Europe, it would ‘aah tn the Yoon of that very | Tectory of Roydon, near Diss, Norfolk, on the 8th ult , was a a +S 
at 


Yurich settled the whole question, it would be for thehonour | independence which by such selfish means we had endeavoured to maintain” | ®cient Suffolk family of Frere, and was the fifth and est son of J 
or the af this country to add its signature to such a settlement. | (Cheers). ‘ Frere, Esq., of Roydon, Norfolk, and Finningham, Suffolk, High Sheriff of 
At the same time affairs might take a very different turn, and render our Mr. Disraeu, lyin to Mr. Gladstone, defended himself from the | Suffolk in 1776, and M.P. for Norwich. He was born in 1781, and 
ressary for the protection of Italy from the | charge of having ved ted B.A. degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1802, as eighth junior optime, 
érable dengue of foreign intervention and domestic revolution, by forming | reference to Austria and Sardinia. He had nothing that was not | Migrating afterwards to Downing College, of which his kinsman, Serjeant 
a Confederation on a sound and durable basis. ‘‘ With regard to that Con- | warrented by the facts and justified by the statements of our own Ambas- | Frere, was Master. He was ordained Deacon in 1804, and Priest in 1805, and 
federation which Austria and France can ‘favour,’ nothing at t | sador. He bad always done full justice to but could any one | 2 1820 he was appointed tothe family living of near Diss, which he 
held his decease. He was also Rector and Burston. He 


ter the 
certain con- | guous and x owned the greater part of Diss, and he was an active and 
elves contain conditiene—the Pope, ait, 1 believe, requires oy A a EY for the Diss division, | He was at one time Chaplain to the House of 
that the of the Two Sicilies has given any opinion, either favourable | As to the of peace he had expressed, he had on the referred Commons, and was appointed toa y at Westminster in November, 1838. 
* £ gi y veld foreign in- | just received a ¢ = givtag Gah Seemaeied enaad Malice ete Canon Frere was remarkable for his business-like habits, and is said to 
Confederation, | and that Count Walewski was sanguine of the result. ‘‘ Now, Sir, the Chan- | 2@ve improved the Westminster oe yy aes in value -, The 
and if the other great Powers wish to promote it, is England to register a | cellor of the Rechogoer has to-night addressed himself not to the real | Rev. Canon married, in 1816, Jane, daughter of the Lord Chief Baron 
vow not to take part in any Congress to help the work?” Mr. 8. Fitzgerald, | question before the House ; he has made a most eloquent and able , | Sir Richard Richard id had issued four s ns and three daughters. Mr. 
reminded by his own sins, had warned the Government against complica- | but entirely evaded the cular question under consideration (Hear). He | Frere’s eldest brother was the late Right Hon. John Hookham Frere, F.R.8. 
Lord Malmesbury | has considered every nt connected with Italy except the one we are now | the colleague of C in the Anti-Jacobin ; the Canon's nephew, and 
had offered to gu tee Sardinia for five years against attack by Austria, | called upon to decide (Hear, hear). He has poured forth a flood of romantic | Present representative of the family, is George Edward Frere, Eeq., F.R.8., 
ticable | rhetoric upon a subject very + ble of such a display; but that is not | Of Roydon Hall, Norfolk. 
were | the question we have to decide. He has indeed fran his Italian 


~y The cut made terky-Bve 7 ——: pat hoger ¢ aos oa ag at Cornwoop, Sours Drvon.—These schools, 
woul " what recen n were erected at the cost of Lady Roger 
abe i$ on is practically the last of Soe fe ao ep eH On the opening 
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ecided, crowded congregation. The children afterwards, to the number of near! 
to his Sovereign. If one hundred end fifty, were regaled with tea, and presented with 
4 wooke by Ste Festestes: Sages, Bare Later in the day the whole company 
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peace. 
the restoration of t si pak - 2 tpl 5 between France and Austria, except what they wanted to know—namely, Lay First § New D ; 
ex q AYING THE iT STONE OF THE NEW VISTRICT URCH OF 
than in of ; a despatch | whether the Government approved of that communication or not. Coming | St. Mark, Reicats.—The want of church accommodation much felt in 
I have received to-day, it a) that the Austrian Minister for Foreign | to the question of a Congress, he argued strongly against our ia | this 8 and increasing neighbourhood, a — apy S and 
declares of Modena | it, as we should either do nothing Cp St - | inha’ ts was some anomie age convensd to diseue the of 
- | obtaining funds for the erection of a church and wy | 
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noble | and requested to furnish a design in 
trust | ¢ Somers 
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, after veller na 
all agreed that we could not make a formal communication | and English Goveanments had proposed a general disarmament. That demand North-Western Railway Company ving been ran over verpool 
; part ustria was accompanied by a notice that war, would be | one of the company’s parcel-vana, aes ao w 
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MARVELS OF THE PRE-ADAMITE CREATION. 


Covtp we but see the juctions 
existed—could we travel kwards into the vanished 





of our country as they once really 
t, as we can de- 








| ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BELFAST, DIOCESE OF 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


into the Shah esntein, thats nomad walk out into the . 1T is very interesting to watch the progress of the Church at the 
scend oan start coe old Oolitic “we ws Unguld be grested seshatest satepan af thn Gitte The listle town of Belfast, con‘ainin z 
ry A. beyond the conceptions of the | 6 pepeiation of about 1800—one-half of whom, at leas‘, belong to 
or at le by the of him who, in his adven- Rearly midway between Adelaide, in 





As mountain doth the valley overcaste ; 
And tratiing sealy did rear 
Bodies of monstrous, vaste, 


is, Lowever, 
inte the wilds of the Uolite, in that portion of space now occupied on the 


surface of the globe by the north-eastern hill 
abut on the Ord. 
ridge, that on the one aires the Nite 00, aa ee on the 


o‘her towa broad river, beyond which thi spreads a wide 
expanse of f country. The 7 more 
distant hills are with pines ; and sa t sun, ady in 
the sky, is ath them his light and gilding, high over 
deeper valleys, , and copse, and mossy sum- 

it, t colouring of the d would be blue and cold. 
But the ray ed 4 and gy ye Be, — around us— 
aoa ned whee leaves seem fronds of the bracken fixed 





with 5 leaves strew the ground, scarce a hundred 
away there is a noble Araucariap *% raises, sphere-like, its d head 
more than a ‘ad feet over its fellows, and whose trunk, bedewed 
with odorifi q sun. The calm stillness of the 
a'r makes ii faintly in the ‘ogee d hum of insects; there is a 
gorgeous light-p dragon-fiy darting hither and thither through the 
minuter 3 it for a moment on one of the lesser 
ferns, and a Ley coe gra oa . a rat issues 
noirclessly from , And creeps y tow: 

But there is whirr of heard overhead, and lo! a monster 
descends, and little mammal starts back into its hole. ‘Tis a winged 


a Eg 
i! f its ly: ised Pterodactyls. But hark! what soun 
oa thes ce? Tra ; hb Tree-fern and club- 


qucoulent 'eGiGt Se Stat ia atcthvoring tiver Gopiny their feoument 
t thi the. ul ver dis 
ie cand a a Necks are raised over its surface. 


rustle through, to scour, in quest o' ‘ 
its banks. There are tortoises that this evening find their protec 
armour of carapace and plastron all too weak, and close their long lives 
of ceaturics. 

Ard now we saunter downwards to the shore, and see the ground- 
swell breaking white in the calm against ridges of coral scarce less }white. 
The shores are strewedwith shells of pearl—the whorley Ammonite and 
the Nautilus; and amid gleam of ganoidal scales, reflected from the 





green depths beyond, we may see the phosphoric trail of the Belemnite, 
and its path is over shells of strange form and name—the sedentary 
G sea, the and the ms. But lo! yet another monster. 
A snake-like yanited by a ¢ dil head, rises high out of 
the water wi yonder coral | 


ral ledge, and the fiery sinister 
ing! ‘ringly round, as if in gout of prey. The body is but dimly 
seen; but it ig short and iky compared with the swanlike neck, 
and mounted on paddles instead of limbs, so that the entire creature, 
wholly unlike poxthing which now exists, has been likened to a boa- 
Ti throu, 
now, 





constrictor th gh the body of aturtle. We have looked upon the 
Plesiosaurus. 7 , outside the ledge there is a huge crocodilean head 
raised; and a eye, huger than that of any other li creature— 
for its measures 4 foot asross—glares upon the slimmer and less power- 
ful reptile, an an instant the long neck and small head disappear. 
That monster immense cye—an eye so constructed that its focus can 
be altered at and made to comprise either near or distant objects, and 
the organ iteelf either to examine ly or to explore as 





ere are ul sounds along the beach and in the forest; and new 
monsters of yet’ 8 are dimly discovered moving amid the un- 
certain gloom les—fiying, swimming, waddling, 
walking ;—the that of the cold-blooded, ungenial reptile; and, save 
in the dwarf inferior forms of the marsupials and insectivora, not on? 
of the honest has fey 4 genes And now the moon in 
clouded ma now red wake brightens in one long strip th: 
dark sea; an may mark where the Cetiosaurus, a sort a 


and better fu the present time, and to our secure and quiet 
homes.—Jiiller’s Ske'th-Book of Popu’ar Geology. 








Tae Empress oF Russta anp HER Cow.—“ Luke Nott had 


e, and the 
hy,’ asked the 


worst had to he led to the palace for inspection. ‘ 
‘It’s all correct, 


Empress, ‘ are three teats so large and one so small?’ 


the little one for > cream.’ 


the reply, and nothing more 
waseaid. “* But,” as Mr. K 


to remark, “‘ I stood fairly trembling to 
hear the fellow tell such a fullee. Many had been sent off to Siberia 
for Jess; and it was all that Mr Kirby himself could once do, even while he 
basked in the sunshine, to persuade the ye that the porter-bottle 
which burst in tg sage as he was smuggling it into the e for one of 
the Princes was the ted liquor of hated Britain, but only ‘frisky 
beer.’”"—“ Silk and t,” by The Druid. 


Jack Tar’s Passton ror Tosacco.—Fairholt’s “History of 
Tobacco” supplies us with the following amusing ilustration of the sailor's 
for tobacco, in a letter from a tar afloat to his brother ashore; the 
pS yee - with which Jack avows his preference for il over a clean 
rt is exquisitely humorous :—“ Gravesend, March 24,1813. Dear Brother 
Tom,—This comes hopein to find you in good health as it leaves me safe 
anckored here yesterday at four p m. artor a pleasant voyage tolerable short 
and a few squalls. Dear Tom hopes to find poor old father stout and am 
Sights of pigtail at Gravesend, but unfortunately not 
Dear T you this au _ 
4 


the 

never since Thursday. Dear Tom, as for the shirts a— size will do only 

longer. I likes um long, got one at present—best at 

but be particler to go to seven diles for the pi at th 

dear Tum acks for a? best pigtail, and let it be good. Captains boy will 
is pocket, he likes pigtail so ty it up. Tom shall 


the present can be washed, but do.’t forget the pigtail, wi 
your loving brother, T. P.—P.8. Don't forget the pigtail.” 


Coat Mixes —The Inspectors of Coal Mines have just made 
their official reports. That of Mr. C. Morton (:o December, 1858) informs 
the public that whi'e the number of working collieries has augmented 
duing the last eight years from 260 to 380, yet the loss of life was 
last year than in any corresponding period of time since 1860. In 1858, 
forty-two fatal 
of which were due 
gas) and rome gt A chokedemp (carbonic acid ). 
injuries inflicted by of its are still far too 


numerous, sud sw more than half the melancholy catalogue of fatal 
gocurences recorded. Lengthenes tends to confirm Mr. Morton in 
sentimen generally recognised 


of Cum 
the absence of explosion or other 
ously Tproving poly i character ruc of tas aetrt 
ptm ve been the result of either sheer acci 
conduct vide als. 


oushdoued:” Abou 


communions—is situated 
South Australis, and Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 


It comes, 


s 
Se 











er the jurisdiction of the Right Reverend Charles 
of Melbourne, although it is 200 miles from his 
years ago the handful of p»op!e who then 
dwelt in huts and little cottages there rearsd a small building of 
wood, in which the people met oa Sundays, ania layman the 
liturgy of the Church, Thus an interest was early established, and 
it has k on growing. The first gentleman ordained to the 
ministry of the Church, by the Bishop of Melbourne immediately 
after his arrival from England in 1845, was the first and present 
Incumbent of this perish, the Venerab!e Thymas H. Brain, D.D, 
who is likewise Arcbdeacon of Portland. During his long incum- 
beney, aided by the hearry co-operation of the people, the little 
en building was added to again and again, until, when it began 
to show signs of decay, the inhabit ts, with becoming zeal and 
raiseworthy liberality, determiried oa the erection of the large and 
dsome Church of which we give an Eagraving. 
The building is in the form of a Latin cross, and consists of a 
nave, a fine deep chancel, and transepts. The breadth of the main 














DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN HALIFAX PARK. 


building is about 36 feet, and the length about 103 feet. The length 

Suep So qtendle So ten © oe the southern — 

is about 80 feet. oBeaaee & cat aeke Mn ee 
The style of the building is the Early English, or 

and it is, we believe, the purest specimen in the colony. The 

nave is lighted by eight double lancet windows, four on either ride, 

of the transepts by four single lancet windows. Besides these 

there are four grest windows—one at each extremity of the tran- 

9 lng surmounting the principal doorway, and @ -painted 

at the extremity of the chancel. ing is open, the 


framework corresponding with the general styleof the building—a fea- 
ture of Gothic architecture which modern invovation too often affects 





to condemn, but which adds much more to architectural beauty than 
the most elaborate efforts of the stucco artist. The mullions and 
arches of the windows are executed in Mevic stone, which forms a 
pleasing contrast with the blue stone of the walls. The font is a 
“7 bandsome one, the gift of H. Flower, Esq. 

‘o the praise of the people of Belfast be it said that in the erec- 
tion of church, a most excellent  pamenees, a schoolhouse for 
boys, girls, and infants, a sum of £10,000 has been expended. Th 
are by no means a wealthy people, for they are but struggling wi 
the difficulties attending a settlement in a far-off and eemote place. 

After using every exertion, their onward progress is impeded, and 
their efforts to help others retarded, by a debt of about £800 on ac- 
count of the parsonage and church. ictoria has ever been a most 
loyal colony, and has shown her sympathy again and again in all the 
struggles of the mother country. It is therefore confidently hoped 
that wealthy Churchmen at home, and old colonists living in England, 
in the enjoyment of the success with which God blessed their exer- 
tions, will help so deserving an object by erfabling the committee to 
clear off the comparatively smail sum which they now owe. 

Subscriptions will be kfully received to the credit of ‘‘The 
Church Fund, Victoria,” by the secretaries of the Society for Chris- 
tian Knowledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ; and by the Bank of Australasia, and the London and West- 
minster Bank. To the above appeal the Archdeacon would per- 
sonally express a hope that any of his old school or coll com- 
panions —— my has remy 2 . me who pew remember him after 
an expatriation of a quarter of a cen , will help him in e: 
this parish from debt. . < —* 








DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN THE PEOPLE'S PARE, 
HALIFAX. 

A BEAUTIFUL drinking-fountaia, a present from Mr. Joseph Thorp, 
has just been placed in Halifax Park. It was executed at Mrs. 
Maewr's establishment, Leeds, from designs by Mr. John Hozg, 
architect, of Halifax. The fountain is in the om of a ost, 
consisting of base, die, cornice, &c. ; in each of the four sides of the 
die is a semicircular niche, containing an urn of beautiful design, 
from which a continual stream of water flows into an ornamantal 
bowl, projecting from the sides of the die, having a water-pipe 
attached to conduct the overflow into a drain. The cornice is 
enriched with waterleaves, and arvhed over the semicircular head of 
the niches; and the whole is surmounted with a globe or ball, with 
floriated metal terminal, having a band around. Oa two sides of the 
base are the words, ‘‘Presented by Joseph Thorp ;” and in the 
circular heads of two of the niches are the words, “‘ Thank Goi for 
water ;” and ‘‘ Water is best.’’ On the band round the globe are the 
words, *‘ All ye that are atbirst come and drink.” The fountain is 
about ten feet high. Jt has been placed on the eastern side of the 
park, in the position previously occupied by the sundial, which, it 
is understood, is to be placed on the terrace, in front of the pavilion. 
A cup of horn, with a rim of metal, is to be attached to each side of 
the plain work of the fountain, suspended by a chain. 


British Enterrrise—Sovuta America.—It is quite a relief to 
find evidence of progress amidst the stories of useless butcheries and 
destruction which are the staple communications from the Republics of 
South America. Even there, however, English enterprise can revive the 
life and prosperity which the natives are continually destroying. From 
Monte Video we are informed by the Brazilian mail that three English gon 
tlemen and one Spanish have purchased a considerable tract of land, called 
Fray Bentos, situated about eighty miles from the point where the Paraguay 
falls into the great estuary of La Plata, and, with the sanction and support 
of the Monte Videan Gove: nment, have begun building a town there, to be 
called Independencia. There is already a considerable trade in the neigh- 
bourLood, but the town on the opposite bank of the river is destitute of a 
good harbour, while there is an excellent one in Fray Bentos, and great 
means of improving the trade with the town opposite and the surrounding 
coantry. Lime, clay, and sand are found in the immediate vicinity 
timber and water are abundant; the country is picturesque, as well as 
healthy ; the river abounds in fish; and the enterprising projectors have 
begun to build roads, wharves, bridges, and other conveniences. The town 
is regularly laid out, like all Spanish towns, with the streets at right angles, 
and a square in the centre. It has a large river frontage, and will soon 
have all the conveniences necessary for carrying on a copsiderable trade, and 
forming a comfortable home. The situation and prospects are promising, 
and people are rapidly attracted to the spot. It will in time, we hope, be 
an additional emporium for the trade of England, and will help to make the 
fine and fertile region in which it is situated the abode of a great and 
flourishing people. The country has all the material elements of wealth 
and greatness, end needs only that the spirit of industry and enterprise 
now imparted to it should strengthen, to become extremely flourishing. 
Lienum Vita.—In a work on the productions of Algeria, 
M. A. Buis gives some curious details respecting the wood of the lignum 
vitw, which is found in the Great Atlas, and which of itself covers more 
than 400,000 acres of ground. The lignum vit# is the citron of Pliny, and 
is the finest wood for cabinet-work known. It was used for these ‘poses 
in very remote times. The Romans a it almost to the exclusion of 

wood their most expensive furniture, 


that in New Zealand the country, at particular seasons, isinvaded by armies 
the crops as completely as if mowed 
down by ascythe. With the view of counteracting this plague a novel im- 
—— has been made. It is thus noticed by the Southern Cross :—‘* Mr. 
rodie has three hundred sparrows on board the Sword4sh, care- ~ 
fully selected the best 
forms us, put on board for them cost £18. This sparrow question has been 








Traprinc A TicER.—An ingenious mode of tiger-killing is 
employed by the natives of Oude. They gather a number of the broad 
leaves of the prauss-tree, which mu bl , and, having 


ch sy 

weil besmeared them with a kind of birolime, they strew them in the 
animal's way, taking care to lay them 
Let a tiger but put his paw on one of these innocent-looking leaves, and his 
fate is settled. Finding the leaf stick 
rid himself of the nuisance, 
endeavours to attain his object 
smearing the ropy birdlime over 
together. oy Se Sep bens upon se more of the 
treacherous leaves, and is with the novel inconvenience ; th: 
he rolls on the ground, and rubs his head and face on 
efforts to get free. By so cay hy only adds fresh bird 
body, and limbs, agglutipates 
finishes by boodwin 
tbat be lies floundering 

dismay, and ¢ 


and 
struggles in which he been so long engaged. These 
to the authors of his A 
and s and find no d ity in 
foe.— ge's Ilustrated Noturel History, by 


Trae Rerort or THe Muiritia Commr 
week and contains several 

mends the a tion of all corps under 
the restriction of recruii to the counties and 
belong; it suggests that ee eee S volunteers be from six- 
toon So Sesty yooss, ond Sees of height be reduced from five 


feet four to five feet for the infantry, but that the artillery militia should be 
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unchsn ; that certain inducements be held out to secure the re-enrol- 
ment vesundness whaee eased © caries es & supe, and the en- 
r the militia of those soldiers of the line who aie ann 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO. 


The Prussian Government are fitting out a diplomatic and 
scientific expedition to Japan. 

The death of ex-Baron Pennefather took place on Saturday last 
at his residence near. Clonmel. 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England have 
presented £50 to the London Rifle through the Lord Mayor. 

A letter from the Hague states that M van Meurs, the Minister 
of War, had tendered his resignation. 

Jones, the attorney’s clerk, who was with the murder 
of Mrs. Baker at Ledbury, was acquitted on Thursday week. 

The fouhdation-stone of the Moravian Chapel at Dukinfield 
was laid on Saturday by Mr. Joseph Lees, Hey, near Oldham. 

It is rumoured that Madame Goldschmidt is about to resume 
concert-singing, and to take a tour in Ireland, accompanied by HerrJoachim. 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.C.B., has been appointed an 
ordinary member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 

On Saturday morning last un explosion of gunpowder occurred 
at the Ballincollig. powder-mills, near Cork, causing the of four lives. 

The deliveries of tea in London estimated for last week were 
552,180 Ib., an increase of 66,380 lb., compared with the previous statement. 

A fire broke out in the night of the 2nd in the police-office of 
the Hotel de Ville at Hamburg, and before it could be got under a number 
of official papers were destroyed. 

A Roman villa has been discovered by Mr. W. Spickernell at 
Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight. It is in the valley which extends to 
Bowcomboe, below the castle and near the village of Carisbrooke. 

Letters from Nelson, New Zealand, mention that a considerable 
sum ef money was likely to be voted by the Provincial Council for harbour 
improvements and for the erection of a new lighthouse. 

Prince Constantine of Oldenburg, uncle of the reigning Duke, 
and cousin of the Emperor of Russia, has, with the Princess and their 
children, seven in number, arrived in Paris. 

The kingilom of the Netherlands, in 1858, contained 1,995,275 
Protestants; 1,224,192 Catholics ; 5427 Jansenists ; 24 Greeks; 64,676 Jows ; 
end 1301 persons attached to no particular communion. 

John Benjamin Haynes, who was left for execution at Winchester, 
one Lees jast week, has had his sentence commuted to penal servitude 

or life. 

The Recordership of the ancient borough of Clitheroe, vacant 
by the death of John Addison. Eeq., has been conferred upon T. Hastings 
Ingham, Esq., the Judge of the Kendal County Court. 

The concession of the railway from Toulon to the Italian 
frontiers, with a branch to D: an and another branch from Privas to 
Crest, has been granted to the Mediterranean company. 

Mr. Labouchere’s title will be Baron Taunton, of Taunton, 
which place he represented in the House of Commons for more than thirty 


years. 

Mr. Edwin Griesbach is appointed her Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
~ — Brazil ; and Mr, Alfred Dick is appointed Vice-Consul at Mazatlan, 

exico. 

Richard Broughton, of Rose Cottageyard, Roundhay, near Leeds, 
was murdered on Saturday last by two men at — Wood, who fractured 
his skull with a bludgeon, and robbed him of a silver watch. 

Prince Louis of Bavaria, brother of the Empress of Austria, is 
about to m (morganatically) Mdlle. Mendel, a Jewess, the daughter of 
a jeweller. e lady will assume the title of Baroness de Walhorsee. 

On Saturday last John Riley, who had murdered his wife, by 
cul her throat, at Hull, was hanged at York Castile, in the presence of 
some thousands of spectators. 

The funeral of the late Earl of Minto took place on Saturday 
last at Minto, near Hawick, Roxburghsbire. It was conducted in a most 
private manner, 

On Wednesday week the ceremony of opening the new line 
just completed from Stoke, ban) Biddulpb, to a point rather overa mile 
rom leton station, where it forms a junction with the main liae, took 

place under favourable auspices. 

A strike took place amongst the Birkenhead cabmen on Thurs- 
day week, and not a single cab could be obtained in the trwaship. The 


cause of movement was the compulsory adoption of a 6d. fare in the 
new acale of rates issued by the local commissioners. 
The visitors at the South Kensington Museum last week were :— 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free days), ers on Monday and 














THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





HANDEL’S MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


EvEnryY visitor to Westminster Abbey has observed the monument to 
the memory of the illustrious musician represented in the annexed 
Engraving. It was erected soon after Handel’s death, and is esteemed 
one of the finest works of the celebrated Roubilliac. The statue is 
a noble piece of sculpture, While it gives a lifelike idea of the face 



































- GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL:* 
"in iy oy 


HANDEL'S MONUMENT, BY ROUBILLIAC, IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 








and person of the man, it has an elevated and tical character, 
worthy of the inspired artist. The figure is disincumbered of the 





See ees ae t va to 
public 6d_), 709; one students’ evening (Wednesday), 123 Total, 7955, 

It is stated that a R yal Commission will speedily be issued 
for the amendment of the law and evidence in the Courts of Equity. It 
will be presided over by the Lord Chancellor, aud will comprise the leading 
law Lords and other high legal functionaries. 

The two men named Henry Carey and William Picket, who 
were convicted at the recent Assizes at Lincola for the murder of Mr. Wm. 
Fevensen, of Sibsey, Lincolnshire, were hanged on Friday week at 

coln. 

Ystrad-bridge, on the high road to Swansea, which crosses the 
River Tawe at a short distance from the Yuyseedwm Arms Lan, fell on 
Friday week, with a terrible noise. The accident was unattended by injury 
to any person, 

A train from Wigan arrived at the Preston station on 
Wednesday week in flames. A spark from the engine, it is presumod, cet 
fire to the luggage on the top of one of the carriages, hence the accident. 
The burning mass was at once removed from its position, and rapidly ex- 
tinguished. The train was only delayed half an hour. 

Early on Sunday morning a dense mist came over the North 
Foreland, when a collier ran into the steam-packet Ondine, as she was goin 
into the Downs, and was completely cut in two, Boats were lowe anc 
Captain Hunt, with his crew, succeeded in saving five of the crew of the 
collier, four being drowr cd. 

The remains of the burnt ship Zastern Monarch, now lying in 
shoal water off Haslar Hospital, near the month of Portsmouth harb vur, 
were sold by public auction on the 4th inst for £900. The purchaser im- 
mediately after the auction resold his bargain to a third party for 1000 
guineas, . 

On the Ist inst. took place the inauguration on the battle-field 
of Minden of a monument ratsed in remembrance of the victory gaiaei on 
that ficld on August 1, 1759, over the French army by the united troops of 
Png and, Prussia, Hanover, Hesse C. Saxe-Gotha. Bruaswick, and 
Schaumbourg-Lappe, under the command ef the Duke of Brunswick. 

The Durham Chronicle says:—“ The fortifications at the 
entrance to the Tyne are now assuming a formidable character. Earthworks 
are being erected for the reception of heavy guns both in the castleyard and 
at Clifford Fort, and the walls surrounding the castle have beea loopholed 
for the action of musketry.” 

The Chatham sailed from Southampton on Thursday week for 
Algoa Bay with 239 emigrants selected by the Hon. William the com- 
missioner appointed by the Cape Colony to conduct their e ation. Of 
the number embarked there were 116 English, 84 Scotch, and Irish ; 41 
married couples, with 69 children, 43 single men, and 25 single women. 

A Turin letter ia the Jndépendance Belge states that a defensive 
confederation appears to have been decided on between Modena, Tus»any, 
and the Legations. For military pu the three States will be coa- 
sidered as one, and the command of all the central fsrces of Italy will bo 
given to one General. 

A publie meeting was held at Southampton on Wednesday 
week for the purpose of ad measures to raise a monument to the 

Tate Alderman Andrews, of that town. The Mayor 
. which was a very fullone, A subscription was 
itiated, and nearly £100 collected on the spot. 
The King of the Be and the Princes have returned to 


re from 


William Worsey, who was convicted at the last Stafford Assizes 
of the es ee er nee Satay her aeeerty'o eeneare, 
believe that he no intention of —" wife ; and 

tha’, although in the course of a quarrel with her he snatched up a knife 
from their breakfast-table and threw it at her with fatal effect, was 


The ship Glencairn (Bulford which cartved * Goomedt on 
week from Quebec, re on Ju A . , g. 

95.0 W,, they took ‘ dren, the 
crow, tom ote brig dace, bound from Gianfow to Prov ond eded 


crew were en off. 








ith garb of the time ; the attitude is easy and nole ; he appears, 
with rapt countenance and eyes raised to heaven, to be singing his 
own divine strain, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth!" while the 
notes are accompanied by the harp of an angel. The whole com- 
position is grand and impressive, and forms a monument worthy of 
the illustrious man in whose honour it was raised. 





THE ANDRIESKY CHURCH, KIEF, SOUTHERN 
RUSSIA. 
Krer, or Kiew, also written Kiev and Kiow, is the chief town of the 
government of that name, in 50° 27’ N. lat. and 30° 27’ 45" E long., 
situated on an ascent which rises from the right bank of the Daieper. 
Over the river there is thrown a bridge of boats. Tae channel of 


THE ANDRIESKY OHURCH, KIEF, SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


late years has so decreased in depth, and has become so narrow, that 
it is entirely unnavigable by vessels of any burden, and even small 
craft are any op = to keep in the middie of the stream. 
osu sinal § divided by three ye the first, Petschersk, is 
e lortress, and possesses peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 
devout Russians, ——? caverns and catacombs, which ensh:ine 
the carefully-preserved ies of one hundred and teen saints. 
Old Kiew, or ienstadt, contains the Archbishop's Palace and tho 
noble Cathedral of St. Sophia. Podol is the quarter chiefly inhabited 


better classes, and possesses numerous churches, a 7 
pe Phe Bo egeuptes by some member of the Im toate ont 
the Court of Judicature. Sladinirstadt was founded in the reign of 


the second Catherine, Get oe Raver gam he oa importance. 
Kief possesses a university, established twenty-four or twenty- 
= : ago, lmy ow ee ee a ee, 
w now reposi scripts and a : 
46,000 volumes, collected J 
The university is also 


e man 
the Volhynian a at Krzeminiec. 
revenues formerly 


'y endowed with 
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belonging to the Lyceum, which was removed to Kief during cortain 
civil commotions, and reo: by the ukases of November 8 
and December 25, 1833. It contains nearly a hun: rofessors 
and masters, and upwards of two hundred and fifty students, who 
are drawn from the governments of Volyhria, Podolia, and Kiev. 
There is here, moreover, a Jarge ecclesiastical college, the most an- 
cient in all the Russias, dating from 1588, which supports ten or 
twelve professors and upwards of 1000 student The thedral is 
a fine cture ; and some of the churches, especially the Andri A 
of which we furnish an Illustration, are pane. deur specimens of 
architecture affected by the Greek Christians, Tho Andri- 
esky is built en the summit of the hill a little above the town, ita 
Coane, pinnacles, and crosses being conspicuous enough from every 
art of it. 
* The government of Kiev embraces an area of 20,540 square miles— 
one third more than the whole extent of England and the Principality. 
Its north-eastern baeres, is formed by the Daieper, which runs 
along the frontier for 250 miles, varying in width from 600 to 
1200 feet, and receiving as tributaries the Pujetz, Usza, Telerew, 
Irpen, Ron, Stugera, and Tiasmin. The climate is temperate, dry, 
and healthy ; the soil fruitful, and well adapted to the operations of 
the agriculturist, producing millet, hemp, flax, tobacco, pulse, and 
corn, and all kinds of vegetables and fruit. The timber is abundant 
and of excellent quality. Oxen are bred in large numbers, and great 
herds of swine are maintained in the forests, where deers, hares, 
one, quaiis, and partridges afford constant exercise for a skilful 




















t care maintain scrupulously c'ean. 
trade both of the province and its chief town consists in im- 
metals, wine, salt, and the manufactured goods of England, 
whi he exports consist of the principal produce of the Lemory 

the Polish Jandowners possess large estates and are paramount 
ealth and influence ; but Great Russians, as they are called, Jews, 
ied Germans are mixed with the population. The province is an 
m@echbishopric of the first class, erected in 932, and contains 1304 
arishes. oe archbishop’s palace is one of the principal edifices in 

[ wn 


population of the government of Kief exceeds a million and 
a! ‘be town of Kief contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
fistant from St. Petersburg about 700 miles, from Moscow 430, 
and lies 260 miles to the north of Odessa. 








SKETCHES FROM ROME. 


THE proposition to place the Pope at the head of the contemplated 
Confederation of the Italian States has added a new interest to the 
city of Rome, which would in such a case become literally, as it is 
now poetically, the capital of Italy. Assuming, therefore, that some 
Illustrations from the Eternal City would not at the present period 
be mistimed, we have a two on pages 170 and 171—namely, 
“The Castle and the Bridge of St. Angelo,” and ‘‘ The Ruins of 
the Temple of Saturn ;” and subjoined are some iculars, from 
**Murray’s Handbook to Rome,” of the subjects of our Engravings. 


THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian, now the Castle of St. Angelo, is the 
Y eélebrated Papa’ fortress of Rome. This massive edifice was erected 
Hadrian about a.p. 130, on the right bank of the Tiber, within 
gardens of Domitia, the aunt of Nero. The idea was probably 
suggested by the mausoleum of Augustus, which stood on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, the last Imperial niche in which having been 

occupied by the ashes of Nerva rendered another necessary. 


Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear’d on high, 
a mY mimic of old Egypt's piles, 
Colossal Shey of deformity, 
Whoee travell’d fantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model doom'd the artist's toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome! How smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth, 
To view the huge design which sprung from such a birth ! 

The tomb was probably completed by Antonius Pius, who removed 
the ashes of Hadrian from Puteoli, where they had been deposited 
in atemporary sepulchre. Hadrian died at Baim; but we know, on 
the authority of Dion Cassius, that he was interred near the lian 
bridge, in atomb which he had himself erected; his remains were, 
therefore, deposited here After the time of Hadrian it became 
the sepulchre of Lucius Verus and the Antonines, and of many of 
their successors down to the time of Septimus Severus. Antoninus 
Pius was buried here A.D. 161; Marcus Aurelius, 180; Commodw 
192; Septimus Severus, 211. It is a mass‘ve c'rcular tower, 98: 
feet in circumference, cased on the outside with huge rectangular 
courses of peperino, and standing on a square basement, each side of 
which is 247 feet in length. Procopius, who saw itin the sixth 
century, before it was despoiled, is the oldest writer by whom it is 
described. His description still affords a better idea of the original 
structure than any conjectural restorations. ‘ Itis built,” ho sa 
of Parian marble; the square blocks fit closely to each other 
without any cement. It has four equal sides, each a stone's throw 
in length. In he‘ght it rises above the walls of the city. On the 
summit are ttatues of men and horses, of admirable workmanship, 
in Parian marble.” He on to state that it had been converted 
into a fortress considera iy before his time, but without injury to 
the decorations ; and be tells us thxt in the subsequent wars against 
the Goths the statues were torn from their pedestals by the 
and hurled down upon their assailants. Its first conversion a 
fortress dates probably from the time of Honorius, about a.p. 423. 
Ip the wars of Justinian we know that it was successfully held by 
the Goths and the Greeks, and that it at length into the 
‘possession of the Exarchs, and became their citadel in Rome. At the 
close of the sixth century, according to the Church tradition, while 
Gregory the Great was in a procession to St. Peter's 
for the purpose of —,* a solemn service to avert the 

stilence which followed fiundation of 589, the Archangel 

ichael red to him standing on the summit of the fortress, in 
‘the ect of sheathing bis sword, to signify that the plagne was stayed. 
In commemoration of this event the Pope erected a c on the 
summit, which was subsequently su led by a ue of the 


: terme ae The name of St. Angelo was derived from this cireum- 


stance, 


y 
She dsenpiod es 0 place of miltiery In 
985 itwas seized by Crescenzio Nomentano, the Consul, who increased 
the fortifications to defend himself against the Emperor Otho IIL, 
into Rome in defence of the P From 
this perso eoquired the name of the Castello di 


the hi-tory of Rome of 
will be sufficient to men' that in the eleventh and twelfth 
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mass below the brickwork, may easily be distinguished merit of encouraging genius. Four after he had 

from the latter additions of the Popes. All the upper the satisfaction of bey fe protégd recive oop 

part is modern. The ancient quad lar basement prize of Rome, a great distinction, to which all 

was laid opea on one side in 1825, and found to consist artists aspire. Pajou passed seven of continuous 

of blocks of poperino mixed with brickwork. About study in Italy, and returned to an accom- 

the same time the original entrance facing the brid plished and an experienced artist. At the age of 
tions were com d in the thirty he was received a member of the French 





was laid open, and e t 
interior, which were attended with very interesting 
results. In was ascertained that the immense mass con- 
tained in the centre a large square sepulchral chamber, 
to which led a high and wide winding corridor from a 
species of atrium opposite the entrance, the greater 
ion of which the visitor is now enabled to examine. 
Pais spiral corridor—which we now descend with the aid 
of torches from a door leading out of the modern stair- 
case—is thirty feet high and eleven feet wide, built of 
brick in the very best style, and still retains traces of 
its marble facing and some fragments of the white 
mosaic with which it was paved. It was lighted by two 
perpendicular pyrimidal apertures, which serve to show 
the enormous thickness of the walls. The eutrance is a 
massive and very lofty arch of travertine, opening 
towards the Ailian bridge, but now blocked up. 
Opposite this doorway is a niche which contained the 
colossal head of Hadrian, nowin the Vatican Museum. 
The sepulchral chamber, in the form of a Greek cross, 
is in the centre of the mausoleum; the largest niche is 
supposed to have contained the urn inclosing the ashes 
of Hadrian, whilst those of his successors were placed 
in the others. It is lighted by two windows perforated 
in the thickness of the walls ; the modern stairs leading 
to the upper part of the edifice pass over it. Excavations 
have laid open a portion of the ancient level, and the 
lateral niches are seen by descending into the cells 
beneath the steps. The workmansbip is of the best 
kind: the immense blocks of peperino are fitted 
with the utmost nicety, and yet the holes in the 
walls, and the oroaments discovered during the ex- 
cavations, prove that they were covered with msrble, 
Among the objects found at various times in the 
ruins of the Moles Hadriani are the large granite sarco- 
hagus aod the bust of Hadrian in the Vatican; the 
Barberini Faun, now at Munich ; the Dancing Faun, in 
the Florence Gallery ; and the porphyry urn, removed 
by Innocent II. to the Lateran, for his own tomb. Some 
of the sepulchral inscriptions of the Antonines existed 
until the time of Gregory XIII, by whom they were 
removed, and the marble on which they were engraved 
cut up to decorate the Chapel of St. Gregory in St. 
Peter's. In the modern part of the building, the saloon, 
painted in fresco by Pierino del Vaga, is worthy 
of notice. Its roof is decorated with elegant ara- 
besques and ornaments in stucco; on the walls are 
represented battle-scenes, painted by G. da Scioccolante ; 
on that upon the right on entering is the portrait of 
P. del Vaga. Ascending higher is the square saloon, 
now converted into a barrack-room, ornamented with 
frescoes and stucco reliefs by Giulio Romano ; the latter 
are very beautiful, as well as the paintings of sea- 
nymphs, although both have suffered greatly from 
neglect. Opening out of this hall is a circular apart- 
ment surrounded by presses, in which were once pre- 
served the secret archives of the Vatican. In the centre 
stands a huge iron-bound chest, in which were placed the Papal 
treasures when the Pope was forced to take refoge in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. Ascending still higher are several dark and dismal 
cells : one larger than the rest contains a great number of oil-jars, 
and is supposed to have served as a store for that commodity, whilst 
others will have it that the oil preserved here was heated, and used 
as a means of defen e by being poured on the assailants. Near th's 
are some small cells, evidently used to contain criminals, in one of 
which the custode will have it that Beatrice Cenci was confined— 
more probably her brothers. A winding stair now leads to the plat- 
form on the summit, from which the view over the city, and the 
N.E part of the Campagna, is very fine. There is no point from 
which the gigantic mass of St. Peter's and the Vatican is seen to 
more advantage. The bronze statue of the Archangel was cast by 
the Flemish sculptor Wenschefeld, for Benedict XIV., to replace 
one in marble by Haffaele da Montelupo, now preserved in a niche 
at the top of the great stairs. The celebrated girandola is no longer 
displayed from this castle at Easter, and at the Feast of St. Peter | 
and St. Paul. on the 28th and 29th of June. It was the grandest | 
exhibition of fireworks in the world. Since the occupation of the 
Castle of St. Angelo by the French, who have made it the head- 
quarters of their artillery, it is exhibited on the Monte Pincio. The 
strength of the castle as a military position is by no means remark- 
able ; and it is considered by engineers to be quite incapable of any 
long defence against the improved system 
of modern warfare. 
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THE BRIDGE OF 8ST. ANGELO. 


This noble bridge, the ancient Pons 
Zlius, so called from one of the names of 
the Emperor Hadrian. by whom it was 
built, crosses the Tiber immediately 
opposite the Castle of St. Angelo. The 
whole of it is ancient, with the exception 
of some restorations of stonework and 
the parapets. Medals of Hadrian repre- 
sent the bridge as we now see it, with 
three large arches of equal size in the 
centre, and smaller ones on each side; 
and a dedicatory inscrip‘ion to the same 
Emperor formerly existed on it, stating 
it to have been erected in bis third Con- 
sulate. It was constructed by Hadrian 
to afford the means of reaching his 
mausoleum. In the middle ages it 
was covered with booths or shops, by 
which the passage w»s so much con- 
tracted that the pressure of the crowd 
during the jubilee of 1450 caused the 
death of 200 people, In consequence of 
this accident the booths were removed 
and the bridge restored to its original 
form. In 1530 Clement VII. erected at 
the extremity the statues of St Peter 
and St Paul. in 1688 Clement [X. built 
the present parapet, and added the ten 
angels which stand upon the piers. The 
one which bears the cross is by Bernini, 
the others are by his scholars. 
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THE TEMPLE OF SATURN. 


This temple stood on the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus, overlooking the Roman Forum, 
called, by Poggio, Bracciolini, in the 
fifteenth century, and by others the 
Temple of Concord. The ruin consists 
of a rude Ionic portico of eight granite 
columns s‘anding upon a basement of 
traver' ine. Six of these c-'nmns are in front, and two on the flanks ; 
but they have been so clum-ily restored that the intercolumniations 
are unequal ; the columns are of different diameters, the mouldings of 
the base are irregular. and the capitals of white marble are in the 
lowest style of the Ionic order. The pediment is a mixture of brick 
and travertine with fragments taken from other buildings, and has 
arches over the intercolumniations. On the arshitrave is the in- 
scription—“‘Senatvs . Populvsqve . Romanvs—Incendio . Con- 
svmptvm . Restitvit.” The restoration, whenever it took place, was 

ucted without any regard to the principles of art ; and the 
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AUGUSFIN PAJOU, THE SCULPTOR, 





portico as it stands is the most tasteless monument of the Forum. 
Poggio, who describes it, saw it nearly entire in the fifteenth century ; 
during his stay in Rome the greater part of the temple was 
demolished, and he mentions having witnessed the destruction of 
the cella and many of the marble ornaments, for the pu of making 
lime. The destination of this temple has been settled by the recent 
discovery of the Milliarium Aureum at one of its a: gles, on the side of 
tbe Clivus Capitolinus, which passed before it ; and which is further 
confirmed by an ivscription on an altar found near it, now in the 
Muxeum of the Capitol, which refers to the Zrarium or Treasury, 
which it is well known formed a part of the Temple of Saturn. 








PAJOU, THE SCULPTOR. 


AveusTIN Pasou, the sculotor, was born in Paris, in November, 
1730, of poor parents. His father was a journeyman decorative 
painter. At the early age of fourteen Augustin had already foued 
time to make wax models of insects, birds, &c., by which practice 
be hoped to facilitate his apprenticeship with some sculptor of 
note. Passing one day in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, of which 
his family were denizens, be heard by accident that the sculptor 
Alain was in want of a pupil; and, as young Pajou’s heart was set 
upon succeeding in the career he had selected for himself, he entered 
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boldly into the presence of Maitre Alain, who, struck by the boy's 
firm ing, immediately installed him, and, to judge of his ability, 
desired him to model in clay a charming which he placed be- 
fore his éléve. But Pajou was so embarrassed by the presence of the 
other pupils, who seemed to ridicule the audac ty of the young 

that at first he could not find courage to tonch his work; at length 
the hour of repose came, and, in the absence of his tormentors from 
the workshop, he created, out of the simple means at his disposal, a 
model which immediately obtained for him the admiration of his 
fellows and the esteem and friendship of his master, who had the 
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Academy. His remarkable composition and execution 
of a “Pluto holding a chained Cerberus” was the 
immediate origin of this distinction. It is to him 
that Paris owes a part of her beautiful Fountain 
of the Innocents, the sculptures of the Palais Royal, 
&c. The decorations of the at the Palace of 
Versailles are also due to his ic talent. His 
merit consisted in the nobleness and dignity he 

into the attitudes of the persons he sepresented,— 
shown more especially in his statues of Buffon (at the 
Jardin des Plantes), Turenne (at Versailles), Bossuet, 
and Pascal. Some of his best works are at the Louvre. 
He executed altogether one hundred and eighty-one 
important pieces of sculpture. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Institute of Fine Arts, and 
Napoleon himself attached to his breast the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, as a recompense for a life in 
the continual exercise of labour, honour, and integrity. 
Augustin Pajou died on May &, 1809, at the age of 
seventy-pine. 

An extraordinary circumstance, and one which lends 
an additional interest to our ving, is that Pajou’s 
son became a very distinguish inter, and that hia 
grandson, M. Augusta Pajou, handles the brush and the 
pencil with the family abi'ity. It is he who bas drawn 
the portrait of his grandfather which accompanies this 
article; and we feel a sincere pleasure ourselves in 

ying a tribute of —— to one who was cailed 
e his contemporaries the ‘‘ Restorer of the Art of 
Statuary in Franee.” 


NEW BOOK AUCTION ROOM OF MESSRS. 
PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


THE ‘‘large room,” as old Mr. Christie would bave ad- 
vertised it and we now call it, of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, the inent cti , 80 well known to 
every buokbuyer in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, 
Vienna, Boston, and New York, is one of the very 
best rooms to be found in any city for the show 
and sale of books. It stands on a half of the ae 
painting-room of that prince—for prices—of English 
painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is on the west 
side—the fashionable side; and here Johnson and 
Boswell, Gibbon end Burke, Tom Warton and Joe 
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Warton, Kitty Fisber and Nelly O'Brien—to say 
nothing of Dukes and Duchesses, Marquises = Mar- 
t i ts and Vis- 





chionesses, Earls and C 
countesses, Barons ‘*the 
throne,” or stood on ‘“‘the dais,” for future life—ay, 
and a permanent life—from Sir Joshua’s pencil. § 
Joshua lived in No. 47, Leicester-fields, as the square 
was then called, for thirty years. He died in the house 
of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson; and the walls—the 
rooms are altered—still talk of him ; they are redolent 
with recollections of him. The house has been fortunate. After 
Reynolds's death it passed into the hands of Lord Inchiquin, who 
loved Reynolds and his art; and, after a short interval, took a 
literary turn, and became the home of the Western Literary and 
Scientific Institution. Some very pleasant meetings were held at 
this institution ; but for want of vitality, or funds, or the sustaining 
interest of some one member, it at last dwindled away into a 
dreary void. In search, by necessity of the termination of their 
Piccadilly lease, of a new “large room” (Christie size), Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, with a subtle prescience, turned their eyes to 
the falling lease of Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester-square. Reynolds 
bad enlarged a comparatively small house; Lord Incbiquin, with 
the air of a nobleman, had added to the painter's painting-room ; 
and the Western Literary Scientific Institution, with the air and 
without the purse of Rothschild, added largely and importantly to 
the Reynolds and Inchiquin house. Our Engraving affords an 
accurate representation of the large room as it now appears. On the 
shelves round this large room Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
exhibited, some few weeks ago, the whole of the valuable MsS. 
of the late Mr. Dawson Turner. On these shelves Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson can display with ready access ten thousand volumes. 
Gentlemen in the country woo talk loudly of possessing what poor 
Tom Rodd, now no longer in the flesh, was wont to cali a handful 
of books, what think you, gentlemen, of this accessible and prompt 
display of ten thousand volumes, weil 
catalogued, and to be sold well, and on 
ment—sure it—at once re- 
ovabtet Here |S ~ lace—as the Cheap 
Jack at the fair would say—for widows, 
executors, needy heirs, he 
more for husbands than for libraries, to 
drive to, settle with and be settled with. 
We can assure our readers—need we 
assure them!—that Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson do not confine in this large 
room their sole attention to Harleian 
libraries and Turner MSS. Send a real 
cremona to this large room, and Mr, 
Puttick, —_ his — dnp will call 
willin, vances and ob a large 
sum Le the said cremona, which 1 his in- 
telligent partoer, Mr. Sim will, ac- 
cording to the wise conditions of sale, 
promptly hand over to the venders; or, 
should pretsecapnnpne edn omy any 
chance possess an autograph 
the Cisquerer, or ‘Willie Rufus, 
Henry L., or Stephen. or even Heury II., 
€ or of Richard the Lion- , or of 
King John of Lackland (who is said to 
have tof ce — and acres), or 
even of He or 
King. down to Richard IL, 
Puttick and Sim 
Pat : and Sim k 
essrs. Puttic Dow, as 
- British 
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—— geese | 
me, 


the Duteb. There are Datch catalogues of the time 
But Seaman’s sale in 1678 is the first known book- 
was 


heard within Tee walls. 
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